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FRIENDS’ FAMILY RESIDING IN THE 
4 northwestern section of the city, will board three adults; 
desirable leentisa. Address by wilting. A. 37, this Office. 
FIVE DA ys’ TRIP FOR $29. 50, TO WASH- 


ington, Harpe’’s Ferry, Luray, and Natural Bridge. 


} TANTED.—FAMILY WILLING TO GIVE 
good home and adva.tages to bright child, boy or girl 
Children’s Ald Society, 127 8. Twelfth street, Philadelphia. 


Ww4 NTED, AT ONCE, A FRIEND TO HAVE 
care of sinall children and do light house-work. Refer- 

ence. Address L., 1500 Race Street Philadelphia. 
Ww4 NTED.—BY A YOUNG MAN, CHARGE 
of a small place, either fruit, garden or general farming, 
pear ay poetened. For reference, etc., address E. B., this office. 


Millinery. 


Successor to E. 
533 North Eleventh Street, 


LIZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
SHOEMAKER, 
Palindeiphin, (Private house). 


MARY E. WATERS, +e 
Plain Bonnet Maker. 


8l4 PRONEL. IN STREET, ) PUTLADELPESA, PA. 


CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY 


736 Spring Garden Street, Philad’a. 


——MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS —— 


Monreomery COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocker Dairies. Special attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


“THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
IS IN THE EATING OF IT.” 


In order to introduce it, on re- 
ceipt of 60 cts., one pound of 
Ingram’s Blended Tea will be 
sent free by mail, express. or 
package delivery to station— 
whichever suits best. 
Ingram’s Blended Coffee gives 
satisfaction 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 


31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


Friends des'ring to avail themselves of the accommodation 
for lodging furnished at Park Avenue meeting-housre, Baltimore, 
are requested to furward their applications as promptly as po-si- 
ble. he rooms will be ready for occupancy On Sixtn-day even- 
ing, |'enth month 28th, for those who wish to attend the sessions 
of the Meeting of Minister and Kiders. on Seventh-day 

For those who cannot be accommodated at the mreting-house, 
or who may prefer to lodge elsewhere, board or lodging, or both, 
can be obtained in the neighborhood, at a moderate cost. The 
Committee is prepared to furnish the names and residences of 
those who offer such accommodations. 

Applications may be addressed to any of the following 
Friends : 

CHALKLEY HOLT. 817 W. North Ave. 

P. JENNIE HEWES, 1523 Park Ave. 

SALLIE H. STARR, 308 &. Townsend St. 

ANNIE L_ LEWIS, 1357 York Road. 

Sub-committee of the Committee on Entertainment, or to 
BERTHA JANNEY, 1923 Park Ave., 
sensed of the Gere ral Committee 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The first regular fall meeting of the Association 
will be held in the Parlor at 15th and Race streets, on 
Second-day evening, Tenth month 10, at 8 o’clock. 

The Order of Exercises will be as follows : 

A paper on Thomas Chalkley, by Annie Cooper 
Lippincott. 

A paper on the General Conference, held in the 
Eighth month, at Goose Creek, Va., by W. W. Bird- 
sall; to be followed by verbal accounts of it by other 
Friends who were there. 

The attendance of all interested persons, Friends 
or others, is cordially invited. By order of the 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


"SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
WHITTIER MEMORIAL EVENING, 
Sixth-day Evening, Tenth Month 7, 1892, 


at 7.15 o'clock. 


Programme of Exercises. 
ADDRESS. 
By President Charles De‘ 
2.—HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 

WHITTIER. 

By Professor William I. Hull. 
3.—READING.—Extract from “Snow Bound.” 
By Carrie B. Way, '98. 

4.—THE LITERARY GENIUS AND WORKS OF JOHN G. 

WHITTIER, 


1.—OPENING 
armo. 
LIFE OF JOHN G. 


By Howard M. Jenkins. 
5.—READING.—“ The Mantle of St. John de Martha.” 
By George H. Strout, ’93. 


—THE RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF JOHN G. WHITTIER, AS EX- 
EMPLIFIED IN HIS POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS. 


By Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
7.—PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF JOHN G. 
8.—READING.—“ Tauler, the Preacher.” 

By Professor Myrtie E. Furman. 


WHITTIES. 


All interested are invited to attend. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
LYDIA H. HALL, 


Commutee of Arrangements. 
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Single numbers,. . . saan 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 
SUBSCRIPTIONS May BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
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WE DO NOT “8TOP’’ PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
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OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
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Well Designed 


Wall Papers. Let us show you how to select and 
order. Send eight cents for 1) sampies. Prices 
range from five to fifty cents a roll 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1205 Market St 


» Phila. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 
902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 





| 940 Drexel Building, - 


| SAF 





| Nicholas Brice, 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, — 


1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices, 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CcAnarase 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Phi Iphi 
Standard Goods. ladelphia, 


What we offer Investors: 


SECURITY; 

First Mortgages on City Property. 
Eight per cent. interest. 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Capital paid in, $850,000. 

For Pamphlet, address 


H, F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 
533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 





TEXAS LOAN AGENCY. 


GUARANTEED MORTGAGES AND DEBENTURES. 


This Company has met every obligation promptly in 
the past ; the outlook is excellent: crops are above th: 
average. Collections prompt. Lands selling rapid!y 
for cultivation. 

We recommend these securities with confidence. 
They draw six per cent. for one, two, three or fiv 


| years, in amounts to suit. 


ISAAC FORSYTHE Manager, 
Philadelphia, Pa 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $500,000.00. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. 
| Titles guaranteed and conveyancing done. 


Rents and Incomes collected 
Surety furnished for administrators and others. 
DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 

JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 

ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Chas. 8. Hinchman, 
Spencer M. Janney, Joseph R. Rhoads, 
John F. Lewis, Edward 8. Gayzes, 
John B. Love, E. Coope y 
Johu Lucas, J. Bolton by, 


8. Davis Pace, 
Howard Butcher, 


A .Graham Elliot, 
Thomas R. Gill. 
Thos. A.Gummey, 
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INVESTORS 


Should get information about our 


GUARANTEED 
oO , 
/O 


MORTGAGES 
DEBENTURES & 
(2% 


GUARANTEED < 
CERTIFICATES 
WITH SPECIAL SECURITY 
WE HAVE HAD 
21 Years’ Exprrience 
IN INVESTMENTS. 
NEVER LOST A DOLLAR. 


In every instance Interest and Principal has been 
paid atmaturity. 


WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS | 


$15,535,027.00, 
realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 

We never handle any security that we do not absolutely con- 
trol. The invessments we now have are as secure as au 
have ever offered, and pay more interest than any we 
offered in the last ten years. We can refer to the leading banks 
in New York, and to our 4,597 patrons. We are under the super- 
vision of the Banking Departments of New York, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts. 


J. B. WATKINS L. M. CO., 


2 Wall St. cor. Broadway, 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager. New York 


For Dry Goods 


we | 
ave | 


iti 


——THE BEST PLACE I8-—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


=i? Gao 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
| Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
| as the stock is among the largest to be found in the 
| American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
| be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 
ties of goods. 


STREETS. 








Spring time is Daisy time, 


Nice things come together; 


Summer time is Rose time, 


Would you 
have it al- 
ways be, 


Forest trees a-flaming ; 
Winter time is bleak time, 
Ice and snow 

a-reigning. 


Always in your dear home nest 
Have the bright sunshine? 


Buy the Powder named below 3 
And find without a doubt, ® 


Daisy time and Rose 


time 


Within if not without. 


For all 
seasons 


Gold Dust Washing Powder. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., FORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 13, 1892. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of Friends. Full 
College courses for young men and young women leading to 
Classical, Engineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees, Health- 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, macbine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries, For catalogue and particulars, address 

CHARLES De GARMO, President. 





C0 HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 


chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much | 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent | 


corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 


fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 


from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address 
SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


Fr zends’ School, WILMINGTON, DEL., 


will re-open NINTH MONTH 12th, 1892. 
to 230. 
Training Class for Kindergartners. Boarding in Friends’ 
families. Catalogues sent on request. Reduced rates for 
Friends. ISAAC T. JOHNSON, 
Principal. _ 





Daily sessions 8.45 


RIENDS’ ‘SELECT SCHOOL, 
PLYMOUTH MEETING, PENNA. 

Pupils prepared for Swarthmore College. Boarding scholars 
received in a Friends’ family near the school. Apply for circu- 
lars or further information, to 

MARY H. WHITE, A. B., Principal, 
Plymouth Meeting, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


- FRIENDS’ ACADEMY) 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG I=LAND. 


A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The schoo) will open Ninth month 138th, 1892. 
Terms for boarding echolars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 
Island, about 30 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
‘Glen Cove, Long I Island, mT. 


} ISS MARGARET P. SA UNDERS, 


(Successor to Miss W. L. Sanford) 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 1808 Spruce St.. Philadelph‘a. 
Will reo; en September 29 
The design of the school is to give a liberal English educa 
tion and a serviceable kKuowledge of Latin, and French or Ger- 
man; also, when desired, traiaing in advanced Mathematics, 
Latin, aud Greek 


his library; a real treasure. 
land’s “*House and Home Talk,” 
delightful weekly brings. 


| month 5, 1892. 





College, Preparatory, and Academic courses. A | 


| 1892. 


| cation will maintain, at Moorestown, 


| Teachers in the system used in Friends’ schools. 


A Matter of Importance. 
The HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY of October 8th gives a remarka- 
bly fine and interesting portrait of the poet WuirrieR,—a full length, sitting, in 


Also a number of his best poems ; 
and the usual feast of good things which this 


| 
NEWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, will re-open Ninth 
For further particulars address MARY R. LEWIS, 
Principal, or LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware county, Pa 


WARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


An Elementary and High School for both sexes ; cottage 
plan; careful attention ; experienced teachers; advisory board 
and references the best ; location unsurpassed for healthfulness 
and desirable surroundings. 23 minutes from Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 

A few vacancies in each cottage. Apply at once to 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Opens Ninth month 13th. 


WEST CHESTER, (Pa.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in the 
United States. Ideal location. The best of teachers and teach- 
ing. Buildings andequipments unequaled. Finest School Gym- 
nasium in America. And only $5.00 per week. 

Address G. M. PHILIPS. ‘Ph. D., Prin. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
At Jenkintown, Pa. Ten miles from Philadelphia on the 








| North Penn and Beund Brook Railroads. Thorough work ; good 
| care; comfortable and homelike; charges moderate. Send for 


circular. The next school year will begin on Ninth month 12, 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal. 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 


Ogontz, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS. 


Moorestown, N. J. 


The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Edu- 
N. J., beginning 
about Tenth month 1, 1892, a School for the training of 
Teach- 
ers will have practice work as well as theory, and 
when prepared endeavors will be made to secure work for 
them either as substitutes or in regular positions. For fur- 
ther information apply to Clement M. Biddle, Chairman, 
813 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., or any member of the com- 
mittee : 

Wm. Dunn Rogers, Edmund Webster, Matilda E. Jan- 
ney, Mary E. Thompson, Wm. Wade Griscom, S. Robinson 
Ceale, Misnbe J. Acton, and Ezra LAppinestt. 


IT SAVES THE FUEL! 

Send Postal for proofs, from many prominent 
men. look at results, then look at price FIRST 
ORDER from each neighborhood filled at WHOLE- 
SALE rate, and securesagency. Write at once. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Marion Har. 


Special Proposition. 
Every one who sends Now $1.00 with subscription for the year 1893, mentioning this offer, will receive 
the paper FREE for the remainder of 1892, beginning with the Whittier number—FIFTEEN MONTHS FOR $1.00 
Address HOUSEKEEPER’'S WEEKLY, 


HenrY FERRIS, Manager. 


No. 14 North Ninth St., Philadelphia. 
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CHAUCER’S ADVICE. 
[Written about 1390. Modernized 1892.] 

FLY thou the crowd, and live in honesty. 

Hoarding breeds hate ; who climbs must risk a fall : 
Ambition feedeth envy; do thou be 

Content with what is thine, tho’ it be small. 

Not craving all thou se’est ; wealth dazzles all ; 
Watch thy own steps, thou so alert to see 
Another's slip, and Truth shall make thee free. 


Strive not in vain the crooked to make straight, 
But trust to time that bringeth round the right; 
There is much peace for him who learns to wait 
Nor idly rages ’gainst o’erwhelming might, 
But bides the law that justly doth requite. 
Judge thy own deeds as others’: thou shalt see 
Beyond all doubt the Truth shall make thee free. 


Receive with cheerfulness whate’er is sent ; 
Who wrestles with the world must catch a fall; 
This earthly life for no long home is meant, 
’Tis but a pilgrimage ;—forth, beast, from stall, 
Look up on high, and thank the Lord of all; 
Conquer thyself, thy conscience ruling thee, 
And never doubt that Truth shall make thee free. 
F. M.S. 


FRIENDS IN THE VALLEY OF VIRGINIA: 
( Conclusion.) 

Tue first settlers on the Wappatomaka (South 
3ranch) were Coburn, Howard, Walker, and Rut- 
ledge. This settlement commenced about the year 
1734 or 1735. It does not appear that the first immi- 
grants to this fine section of country had the precau- 
tion to secure titles fo their Jands, until Lord Fairfax 
migrated to Virginia, and opened his oflice for grant- 
ing warrants in the Northern Neck. The earliest 
grant which the author could find in this settlement 
bears date in 1747. The most of the grants are dated 
in 1749. This was a most unfortunate omission on 
the part of these people. It left Fairfax at the dis- 
cretion of exercising his insatiable disposition for 
the monopoly of wealth; and instead of granting 
these lands upon the usual terms allowed to other 
settlers, he availed himself of the opportunity of 
laying off in manors fifty-five thousand acres, in 
what he called his South Branch manor, and nine 
thousand acres on Patterson’s creek. 

This was considered by the settlers an odious and 
oppressive act on the part of his lordship, and many 
of them left the country. These two great surveys 
were made in the year 1747. To such tenants as re- 


1Extracts from the “History of the Valley of Virginia,’’ by 
Samuel Kercheval, published at Winchester, Va., 1833. 


{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XX. No. 1028. 


mained, his lordship granted leases for ninety-nine 
years, reserving an annual rent of twenty shillings 
sterling per hundred acres ; whereas to all other im- 
migrants only two shillings sterling rent per hundred 
was reserved, with a fee simple title tothe tenant. . 

At an early period many immigrants settled on 
Capon (anciently called Cacaphon, which is said to 
be the Indian name) also on Lost river. Along Back 
creek, Cedar creek, and Opequon, pretty numerous 
settlements were made. The two great branches of 
the Shenandoah, from its forks upwards, were among 
our earliest settlements. 

An enterprising Quaker, by the name of Ross! 
obtained a warrant for surveying forty thousand 
acres of land. The surveys on this warrant were 
made along Opequon, north of Winchester, and up 
to Apple-pie ridge. Pretty numerous immigrants of 
the Quaker professign removed from Pennsylvania, 
and setted on Ross’s surveys, The reader will bave 
observed in my preceding chapter that as early as 
the year 1738 this people had regular monthly meet- 
ings established on Opequon.? 

The lands on the west side of the Shenandoah, 
from a little below the forks, were first settled by 
overseers and slaves, nearly down to the mouth of 
the Bullskin. A Col. Carter, of the lower country, 
had obtained grants for about sixty-three thousand 
acres of land on this river. His surveys commenced 
a short distance below the forks of the river, and ran 
down a little below Snickers’s Ferry, upwards of 20 
miles. This fine body of land is now subdivided 
into a great many most valuable farms, a considerable 
part of which are now owned by the highly respect- 
able families of the Burwells and Pages. But little 
of it now remains in the hands of Carter’s heirs. 

Another survey of thirteen thousand acres was 
granted to another person, and lies immediately be- 
low and adjoining Carter’s line, running a consider- 
able distance into the county of Jefferson. This fine 
tract of land, it is said, was sold under the hammer 
at Williamsburg, some time previous to the war of 
the Revolution. The owner had been sporting, lost 
money, and sold the land to pay his debt of honor. 
General Washington happened to be present, knew 
the land, and advised the late Ralph Wormley, Esq., 
to purchase it. Wormley bid five hundred guineas 
for it,and it was struck off to him. It is also said 
that Mr. Wormley, just before or at the time of the 
sale, had been regaling himself with a social glass, 


(‘This was Alexander Ross. See details in relation to him in 
the article on Hopewell Monthly Meeting, by Kirk Brown, in 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, Ninth month 13, 1892.]} 


{*The reference, here, is to Thomas Chalkley’s letter, dated 
that year, given in last week’s paper.) 
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and that when he cooled off he became extremely 
dissatisfied with his purchase, considering it as money 
thrown away. Washington hearing of his uneasi- 
ness, immediately waited on him, and told him he 
would take the purchase off his hands, and pay him 
his money again, but advised him by all means to 
hold it, assuring him that it would one day or other 
be the foundation of an independent fortune for his 
children ; upon which Wormley became better rec- 
onciled, and consented to bold on. And truly, as 
Washington predicted, it would have become a splen- 
did estate in the hands of two or three of his chil- 
dren, had they known how to preserve it. But it 
passed into other hands, and now constitutes the 
splendid farms of the late firm of Castleman & Mc- 
Cormick, Hierome L. Opie, Esq., the honorable Judge 
Richard E. Parker, and several others. In truth, all 
the country about the larger water-courses and moun- 
tains was settled before the fine country about Bull- 
skin, Long Marsh, Spout Run, etc. 

Much the greater part of the country between 
what is called the Little North mountain and the 
Shenandoah river, at the first settling of the valley, 
was one vast prairie, and, like the rich prairies of 
the West, afforded the finest possible pasturage for 
wild animals. The country ahounded in the larger 
kinds of game. The buffalo, elk, deer, bear, panther, 
wild-cat, wolf, fox, beaver, otter, and all other kinds 
of animals, wild fowl, etc., common to forest coun- 
tries, were abundantly plenty. The country now the 
county of Shenandoah, between the Fort mountain 
and North mountain, was also settled at an early 
period. The counties of Rockingham and Augusta 
also were settled at an early time. 

From the best evidence the author has been able 
to collect, and for this purpose he has examined 
many ancient grants for lands, family records, etc., 
as well as the oral tradition of our ancient citizens, the 
settlement of our valley progressed without interrup- 
tion from the native Indians for a period of about 
twenty-three years. In the year 1754 the Indians 
suddenly disappeared,and crossed the Alleghany. The 
year preceding, emissaries from the west of the Alle- 
ghany came among the Valley Indians and invited 
them to move off. This occurence excited suspicion 
among the white people that a storm was brewing in 
the West, which it was essential to prepare to meet. 

Tradition relates that the Indians did not object 
to the Pennsylvanians settling the country. From 
the high character of William Penn (the founder of 
Pennsylvania), the poor simple natives believed that 
all Penn’s men were honest, virtuous, humane, and 
benevolent, and partook of the qualities of the illug- 
trious founder of their government. But fatal ex- 
perience soon tanght them a very different lesson. 
They soon found to their cost that Pennsylvanians 
were not much better than others. 

Tradition also informs us that the natives held in 
utter abhorrence the Virginians, whom they desig- 
nated “ Long Knife,” and were warmly opposed to 
their settling in the valley. 

The author will conclude this chapter with some 
general remarks in relation to the circumstances 
under which the first settlement of the valley com- 





menced. Tradition informs us, and the oral state- 
ments of several aged individuals of respectable 
character confirm the fact, that the Indians and 
white people resided in the same neighborhood for 
several years after the first settlement commenced, 
and that the Indians were entirely peaceable and 
friendly. This statement must in the nature of 
things be true; because if it had been otherwise the 
white people could not have succeeded in effecting 
the settlement. Had the natives resisted the first 
attempt to settle, the whites could not have suc- 
ceeded without the aid of a pretty considerable army 
to awe the Indians into submission. It was truly 
fortunate for our ancestors that this quiescent spirit 
of the Indians afforded them the opportunity of ac- 
quiring considerable strength as to numbers, and the 
accumulation of considerable property and improve- 
ments, before Indian hostilities commenced. . 

In the year 1740 the late Isaac Hite, Esq., one of 
the sons of Joist Hite, settled on the north branch of 
the Shenandoah, in the county of Frederick, on the 
beautiful farm called “‘ Long Meadows.” This fine 
estate is now owned by Major Isaac Hite, the only 
son of Isaac Hite, deceased. 

About the same year John Lindsey and James 
Lindsey, brothers, removed and settled on the Long 
marsh, between Bullskin and Berryville, in the 
county of Frederick. Isaac Larue removed from 
New Jersey in 1743, and settled also on the same 
marsh. About the same period Christopher Beeler 
removed and settled within two or three miles from 
Larue; and about the year 1744 Joseph Hampton 
and two sons came from the eastern shore of Mary- 
land, settled on Buck marsh, near Berryville, and 
lived the greater part of the year in a hollow syca- 
more tree. They enclosed a piece of land and made 
a crop preparatory to the removal of the family. 

In 1743 Joseph Carter removed? from Bucks 
county, Pennsylvania, and settled on Opequon, about 
five miles east of Winchester. Very near Mr. Car- 
ter’s residence, on the west side of the creek, wasa 
beautiful grove of forest timber, immediately oppo- 
site which a fine limestone spring issued from the 
east bank of the creek. This grove was, at the time 
of Mr. Carter’s first settlement, a favorite camping 
ground of the Indians, where numerous collections, 
sometimes two or three hundred at a time, would 
assemble, and remain for several weeks together. 
Mr. Carter was a shoemaker, and on one occasion two 
Indians called at his shop just as he had finished 
and hung up a pair of shoes, which one of the In- 
dians seeing, secretly slipped under his blanket, and 
attempted to make off. Carter detected him, and 
took the shoes from him. His companion mani- 
fested the utmost indignation at the theft, and gave 
Carter to understand that the culprit would be se- 
verely dealt with. As soon as the Indians returned 
to the encampment, information was given to the 
chiefs, and the unfortunate thief was so severely 
chastised, that Mr. Carter, from motives of humanity, 
interposed, and begged that the punishment might 
cease. 

Major Isaac Hite informed the author that nu- 
merous parties of Indians, in passing and repassing, 
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frequently called at his grandfather’s house, on Ope- 
quon, and that but one instance of theft was ever 
committed. On that occasion a pretty considerable 
party had called, and on their leaving the house 
some article of inconsiderable value was missing. A 
messenger was sent after them, and information of 
the theft given to the chiefs. Search was immedi- 
ately made, the article found in the possession of one 
of them, and restored to its owner. These facts 
go far to show their high sense of honesty and sum- 
mary justice. It has indeed been stated to the 
author that their traveling parties would, if they 
needed provisions and could not otherwise procure 
them, kill fat hogs or fat cattle in the woods, in order 
to supply themselves with food. This they did not 
consider stealing. Every animal running at large 
they considered lawful game. 

The Indians charge the white people with teach- 
ing them the knowledge of theft, and several 
other vices. In the winter of 1815-16, the author 
spent some weeks in the State of Georgia, where he 
fell in with Col. Barnett, one of the commissioners 
for running the boundary line of Indian lands which 
had shortly before been ceded to the United States, 
Some conversation took place on the subject of the 
Indians and the Indian character, in which Col. B. 
remarked that in one of his excursions through the 
Indian country, he met with a very aged Cherokee 
chief, who spoke and understood’ the English lan- 
guage pretty well. The colonel had several conver- 
sations with this aged man, in one of which he con- 
gratulated him upon the prospect of his people hay- 
ing their condition greatly improved, there being 
every reason to believe that in the course of a few 
years they would become acquainted with the 
arts of civil life—would be better clothed, better fed, 
and erect better and more comfortable habitations— 
and what was of still greater importance, they would 
become acquainted with the doctrines and principles 
of the Christian religion. This venerable old man 
listened with the most profound and respectful at- 
tention until the colonel had concluded, and then 
with a significant shake of his head and much em- 
phasis, replied that he doubted the benefits to the 
red people pointed out by the colonel; that before 
their fathers were acquainted with the whites the 
red people needed but little, and that little the Great 
Spirit gave them, the forest supplying them with 
food and raiment ; that before their fathers were ac- 
quainted with the white people the red people never 
got drunk, because they had nothing to make them 
drunk, and never committed theft because they had 
no temptation to do so. It was true, that when 
parties were out hunting, and one party was unsuc- 
cessful, and found the game of the more successful 
party hung up,if they needed provision they took it ; 
and this was not stealing—it was the law and custom 
of the tribes. If they went to war, they destroyed 
each othor’s property; this was done to weaken their 
enemy. Red people never swore, because they had 
no words to express an oath. Red people would not 
cheat, because they had no temptation to commit 
fraud ; they never told falsehoods because they had 
no temptation to tell lies. And as to religion, you go 





to your churches, sing loud, pray; loud, and make 
great noise. The red people meet once a year, at the 
feast of new corn, extinguish all their fires, and 
kindle up a new one, the smoke of which ascends to 
the Great Spirit as a grateful sacrifice. Now what 


better is your religion than ours? The white people 
have taught us to get drunk, to steal, to lie, to cheat, 
and to swear; and if the knowledge of these vices, 
as you profess to hold them, and punish by your 
laws, is beneficial to the red people, we are benefited 
by our acquaintance with you; if not, we are greatly 
injured by that acquaintance. 


From The Friend, London, Ninth month 23. 

THE BIRTHPLACE OF GEORGE FOX. 
ConsIDERING the general interest excited by the com- 
paratively recent rumor that the birthplace of George 
Fox had been sold for shipment to America, it is cu- 
rious to find that so little appears to be known about 
the family of the founder of our Society, and their 
connection with the village of Drayton. 

Fenny Drayton, otherwise Drayton-in-the Clay, is 
situated on the level plain of Leicestershire, about 
two miles to the east of the main line of the London 
and North Western Railway, half-way between Nun- 
eaton and Atherstone station. 

The church, though closely surrounded by yew 
trees, is not externally an attractive edifice; whilst 
the small group of cottages near by is now hardly 
large enough to be worthy of the name of village; in 
fact, the whole parish contains only twenty-seven 
habitations, farmhouses included. Since both George 
Fox and the county historian speak of Drayton as q 
town, the population must have been much larger in 
former times, and this is confirmed by the appear- 
ance of some of the fields near the church, in which 
the lines of former roads can be traced. 

It is recorded that in the year 1495 the manor of 
Drayton was bought by Jobn Purefoy, whose family 
held it till 1706, when it was sold to pay the debts of 
the then proprietor. The tombs of the Purefoy fam- 
ily are still to be seen in the cburch, probably look- 
ing much as they did when George Fox sat beside 
them, listening with intense dissatisfaction to Na- 
thaniel Stevens, when he gave forth from the pulpit, 
as his own reflections, the discourse they had had to- 
gether the previous week. 

The purchaser of the manor in the year 1706 was 
a barrister named Samuel Bracebridge, who also 
bought three adjacent manors ; and preferring Lind- 
ley as a place of residence, the manor house at Dray- 
ton was pulled down. 

It is probable that the fate of this little town was 
similar to that of so many other rural places; the 
squire by some means or other, fair or foul, obtained 
possession of the subordinate properties held under 
the manor, and as the houses fell out of repair, pulled 
them down one after another, till at last only the few 
odd cottages required for housing farm bailiffs and 
shepherds remained standing. 

No one now living in the village recollects the 
dwelling in which George Fox was born, this house 
having been pulled down early in the present cen- 
tury by S. B. Heming, the then owner of the estate. 
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Some vears ago a small obelick was erected on the 
lane side to record the birth of George Fox in that 
locality. On the opposite side of this lane is a grass- 
field with a path across it, and beyond this a corn- 
field having a slight hollow running through it. The 
parish clerk states that his father recolle ected the local 
Friends pointing out the farther side of this hollow 
as the site of Christopher Fox’s residence. 

The old building which has recently been pointed 
out as the birthplace of George Fox lies about seventy 
yards further to the west. Of recent years this has 
been occupied as three cottages, and it is not very 
easy to make out its original use. It may have been 
part of the outbuilding attached to Christopher Fox’s 
house. 

All that George Fox tells us respecting his father, 
Christopher Fox, is that he was“ by profession a 
weaver, an honest man, and there was the seed of God 
in him.’ The neighbors called him “righteous 
Christer.” The local almanac states that Christopher 
Fox owned the manor of Chilvers Colton; but it 
hardly seems probable that this can be correct, as 
we find from Dugdale’s history of Warwickshire that 
in the year 1630 (six years after the birth of George 
Fox) this manor belonged to R. Chamberlain, from 
whom it descended to the present owners, the New- 
digates of Arbury. 

In consequence of the loss of the parish registers, 
there is no ready meansof ascertaining the exact 
date of Christopher Fox’s death. If, however, any- 
one were willing to take the needful trouble, the 
information might be obtained from his will, which 
would probably be found at the Probate Registry at 
Leicester or in London. This would also be likely 
to give such particulars of Christopher Fox’s belong- 
ings as would indicate the social position of the 
family. 

They were no doubt people of means, for though 
George Fox is usually spoken of as being a shoemaker 
by trade, his words do not seem fairly to bear this 
interpretation. He tells us that he was apprenticed 
to a man “ that was a shoemaker by trade, and dealt 
in wool, held grazing, and sold cattle,” and also that 
a great deal of money passed through his hands. 
From this it would seem that George Fox’s employer 
was more of a woolstapler and grazier than what we 
should now call a shoemaker; that, in fact, he was 
one of those rural capitalists who buy and sell or hold 
cattle and wool according as there is an advantageous 
opening for the use of their money. 

Of his own position George Fox says: “I had 
wherewith both to keep myself from being chargea- 
ble to others and to administer something to the ne- 
cessities of others.” From this it is clear that he was 
what we should now speak of as a person of inde- 
pendent means. Since his will contains no bequest 
of property, his income must have been in the na- 
ture of a life interest, probably a charge on the fam- 
ily estate, 

George Fox speaks of visiting his relatives at 
Drayton in 1655 and 1660; but in the year 1667, 
though he spent some days partly at Richard Beal’s, 
at Whittington, four miles off, »nd partly at Nathaniel 
Newton’s, in Friar Lane, Hai b hill, on the hill over- 
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looking Drayton, he does not record any visit to his 
native place ; it may, therefore, be assumed that his 
family were no longer resident there. 

The brick-built summer house in the upper part 
of Nathaniel Newton’s garden commands a bird’s-eye 
view of the plain below; so that even if he did not 
visit Drayton, George Fox might, in the intervals 
between the dictation of his extensive correspond- 
ence, give an occasional glance at his native village, 
and the place in which his father formerly resided, 

C. D. Sturce. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SERMON. 


BY T. T. MUNGER: A MEMORIAL DISCOURSE UPON 
JOHN G, WHITTIER, 

Hap Whittier been born a generation later his wan- 

ing sect would no longer have fed the inner life 

within him. 

The sect that cradled him and taught him those 
truths of God and man which underlie all his writ- 
ings, is dying out, but the truths themselves, as stated 
by him, are finding their way into the hearts of the 
people. It is far better and easier to accept these 
truths at the hands of those who held them in a 
positive way, than at the hands of criticism and 
denial. The way tothe hearts of men does not lie 
along such paths. 

Whittier took, the truths of the inner light—the 
indwelling Spirit of God, for that is what it is, the 
pure unadulterated doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God, the sacredness of the individual, and the all- 
embracing principle that the sermon on the Mount 
means what it says—and sung them into the hearts 
of his generation. 

As editor of the National Era, an anti-slavery 
sheet published in Washington, Whittier advocated 
abolition, but within constitutional lines, in contrast 
to the extreme position of Mr. Garrison. Strife was 
not to his taste nor according to his principles. Still 
the inner heart of his work, its logic and its spirit 
were the same—a passion for freedom, for humanity, 
and for righteousness. He had also a passion for 
simplicity; he liked humble things and humble ways. 
His songs of labor are the best ever written ; they 
are not in praise of labor, but are in sympathy with it. 

Born and bred a Friend, his sensitive, religious 
nature made him receptive of the great religious 
truths for which that sect stands, while his sound 
judgment readily showed him what was trivial and 
fantastic about it. 

He was as honest and sincere a Quaker as ever 
lived, and it is said that the silences of the meeting 
were his best hours for composition; he indeed 
waited for the Spirit, andit came. It can be said of 
him that he was the last (?) as he was the greatest, 
of the Friends. What was essential in the Friend’s 
doctrine—the inner light of the spirit and inner 
voice speaking to whoever will be still and listen, 
with its inference of the sacredness of every human 
soul, a doctrine that leads to the most absolute 
democracy ; the fatherhood of God, and the absolute. 
ness of his love; the supremacy of conscience; the 


true or not, who shall say ?—Epbs. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL.] 





power and practicability of the precepts of Christ, 
and especially of the passive virtues; in short the 
Sermon on the Mount to be taken as it reads and 
turned into actual life—to these doctrines Whittier 
not only adhered, but he championed them in 
nearly every page of prose or poetry that he ever 
wrote. 

Questions of orthodooy and heterodoxy are 
getting to be counted trivial; all are 
steadily toward those moral and spiritual realities 
which are the possession of no sect or party. 

What Whittier insists on in all of his lines is be- 
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moving | 


coming the theology of the age; the supremacy of 


love and of righteousness ; sacrifice, the law of life ; 
humility, the great virtue; social and political equal- 
ity ; the sacredness of the individual service; the uni- 
versal and imperative duty ; the redemption and per- 
fection of society ; absolute trust in God, and conse- 
quent hope of immortality; these are things upon 
which we are all fast coming into agreement as the 
substance of theology, even as they are of life. 

I call Whittier a teacher of theology, not merely 


because he insists upon these things, but because of 


the greatness of his gift as an inspired poet, and by 
the wise and gracious temper of his spirit, he has 


wrought these truths into the minds and hearts of 


the generation. 

“Our Master” is a poem which is a very body of 
divinity, containing all of religion we need to be- 
lieve, and all that we require for life or death. And 
not only is he a great teacher of these things, but the 
people are being taught in them. 
rest and doubt, of dissolving creeds and confusion of 
thought, there are multitades who turn to such 


but a persuasive power. 

It is comparatively easy to find out what to be- 
lieve ; to attain to a believing spirit is more difficult. 
It is this which Whittier supplies; he induces faith 
and persuades to it. He is himself so heavily 
charged with it that its virtue goes out from him into 
all his words. The secret and the glory of his work 
consists in this: that behind it all there stands a 
man responsible for every word he utters, a man as 
true as every truth he speaks, a character as harmoni- 
ous as his verses, and all compact with the graces and 
the virtues that are urged in them; a man whose life 
was a faultless hymn of love to God and man, set to 
daily deeds and constant thought. 

Now that he has left us in the full ripeness of un- 
lessened powers, our grief is withheld because our 
satisfaction with his life is so complete. 


No man or woman of the humblest sort can really 


be strong, pure, and good without the world being 
better for it. 


“Tne Spirit itself witnesseth within us to the 
wisdom and goodness of our God, who marketh even 
the sparrow in its fall.” 


I nave no fear that men will be less manly or 
women less womanly when they meet on terms of 
equality before the law. —John G, Whittier. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

A SUMMER SCHOOL IN ENGLAND. 
“ University Extension ” is still in its early stage in 
our Own country; we are just beginning to know its 
value. In England, however, it is a settled institu- 
tion, for it was founded some twenty years ago, and 
is constantly increasing in power and usefulness. In 
scores of the cities and towns of the kingdom, rega- 
lar courses of lectures on history, literature, and sci- 
ence are given to large bodies of students during the 
greater part of the year. 

Several of these, as London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge, are the centers from which the lecturers go 
forth on their missions, to bear the precious gems of 
instruction to the waiting multitudes. The returns 
of the last few years in one section alone will show 
how great bas been the growth of this most popular 
movement. In the towns of the Oxford district there 
were, in 1886, ten thousand persons attending the 
lectures. Last winter this nnmber had increased to 
twenty-eight thousand. What splendid results will 
come to the nation from this modern crusade of 
Learning ! 

The declared object of the movement, “to take 
the University tu those people who cannot go to the 
University,” is being carried out on a large scale. Its 


| supporters have won a strong concession from the 


In this age of un- | 


| given by the Universities themselves. 
poems and find in them not only matter for faith, | 


government, in that a part of the national educa- 
tional funds is now given to the cause of University 
Extension, Already, too, colleges especially for this 
work are springing up in the districts which are 
most thickly populated by the classes that toil. The 
secret of part of this success is the interest and aid 
As is proper, 
these venerable centers of the nation’s culture are at 
the head of this system, furnishing men to go out 
and instruct the people, and giving the movement a 
powerful impetus by reason of the authority and 
prestige that have gathered about these homes of 
learning. 

During the “long vacation ” the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Edinburgh, generously open 
their halls to the large concourses that attend the 
Extension Summer Meetings. Here teachers come 
to gather fresh inspiration for their work, and bookish 
people in general flock to enjoy the intellectual 
treats that are so amply prepared forthem. The 
most able of educators are chosen to address 
these gatherings, and this, together with the classic 


| surroundings of storied and venerable college walls, 


makes it a rare feast indeed. 
This past summer it was our good fortune to be 


| among the fifty or more Americans who attended the 


| 


Summer Meeting at Oxford. The subject treated of 
was “ The Renaissance and Reformation,” that pe- 
riod of Europe’s history when, as J. Addington 
Symonds, the eminent authority on that era, told us 
in the opening address of the course, “ the world at- 
tained, as it were, its majority, and entered on its in- 
heritance.” 

Over one thousand students were at the meeting, 
and it spoke well for our country that there was so 
goodly a number here from “ the States.” Swarth- 
more College may now claim some interest in old 
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Oxford, for there were five of its graduates here and 
a former professor and his wife. Our English cousins 
made it very pleasant for us, and there were “some 
special occasions arranged for those who had come 
from over the sea. We have been told that about 
forty of the whole number of students were Friends. 
There is a Friends’ meeting here. Indeed, Oxford is 
a place that must ever be peculiarly dear to our 
Society, for it was at a meeting here that William 
Penn, listening to the preaching of Thomas Loe, was 
first persuaded of the belief of which he was to be- 
so powerful a defender. Penn was at that time a 
student of Christ Church, the noblest of Oxford’s 
twenty-four colleges. It is an interesting fact that 
this was also the college of the poets, Ben Jonson and 
Sir Philip Sydney, of John Locke, John and Charles 
Wesley, Sir Robert Peel, and in our own time, Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone. But I digress, for there is so 
much to say when one begins on the subject of Ox- 
ford’s famous colleges. 

There were over a hundred lectures provided for 
us, chief among the special subjects treated being 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Bacon, and other great writers 
of the Elizabethan age, the history of Oxford Univer- 
sity, Erasmus and Luther, the poetry and wisdom of 
the Bible, the history of religious movements in Eu- 
rope, the Greek drama, and other topics, all bearing 
upon and illustrating the central theme. Parallel 
with these were courses in Botany, Chemistry, and 
other sciences. Asan Englishman, a fellow-student, 
remarked to us, there was such a richness of sugges- 
tion and such new lines of thought opened to us in 
these four weeks, as would furnish matter for study 
and reflection for two years to come. 

Among the leading men who addressed us were 
J. Addington Symonds, above named, Walter Pater, 
Professor Edward Dowden, the Shakespeare critic, 
J. Cbhurton Collins, F. York Powell, and three other 
Englishmen who have become popuiar in Puiladel- 
phia by their lectures there, Professors Moulton and 
Mackinder, and Michael E. Sadler. From America 


came two lecturers, Professors Rolfe and Devine, of 


the University of Pennsylvania. 

The daily programme was something like this. 
A! 9a.m. the first lecture of the day began, and the 
students came flocking into the spacious halls. It 
was well worth watching the faces of these English 
people as they listened eagerly, their heads ever and 
anon bending over their note-books as they jotted 
down striking points, for they are assiduous note- 
takers. The women were largely in the majority. 
Oae of the most attentive and earnest of the students 
was a member of the party of workingmen present. 


He was a miner, and had come alone to the meeting | 


a year ago. This influenced him to form a reading 
circle of twenty-five of his comrades, and this year 
he brought with him four of his fellow-workers in 
the mines. 

There were six or seven lectures each day. In- 
terspersed with regular work were many delightful 
diversions. There were visits to the various colleges, 
which we explored under the guidance of Fellows, 
who told us the varied histories of the institutions. 
We gazed upon great oak-walled dining walls, hung 


| and vaulied roofs of the lofty edifice. 
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with portraits of worthies of the past, upon chapels 
with beautiful colored windows and lofty pillars, and 
cloisters where have trod many generations of 
thoughtful echolars. We strolled in coilege gardens, 
fair to look upon with their velvety turf and their 
long, trim beds of old-time flowers that bloom with a 
brilliance of hue only possible in the humid English 
air; and with trees of rare beauty, stately oaks and 
elms, avenues of limes, and the dark, weird cedars of 
Lebanon. 

There was a memorable boating excursion on the 
Thames, that loveliest of rivers, which flows so 
dreamily down through lush meadows, and past 
groves of grand old trees, reflecting in its placid sur- 
face many a picturesque waterside inn and patient 
fisherman, and made gay with the myriad graceful 
craft in which the English love to disport themselves 
on this fair stream, Pages might be written about 
this sweet river and the many ways that it is made 
to minister to the pleasure of the people. 

Excursions were made to the native town and 
shire of Shakespeare, and to other interesting his- 
torical points. There was a brilliant lawn party 
given in the quaint old gardens of Worcester College, 
and we enjoyed three evening receptions, at which 
collections of works of art, illustrated lectures, and 
gay music made it delightful for the assembled 
throng. Then there were always the daily 5 o’clock 
vesper services at the Cathedral, where we could 
listen to the exalting strains of the rolling organ and 
the sweet song of white-robed boys, the beauty of the 
music enriched and mellowed by the long reaches 
Such were the 
attractions which helped to make our month at the 
Oxford Summer Meeting one ever to be remem- 
bered. 

A rare privilege accorded to those of the students 
who were interested in special lines of study, was 
the permission to read in the famous old Budleian 
Library. Here books and manuscripts which exist 
nowhere else in the world are freely accessible to the 
“ readers,” as those who get admission are called. 
We read in the oldest part, a long apartment built 
centuries ago, pillared and panelled in ancient oak, 
the walls lined with great tomes, and lit with fine 
leaded and stained glass windows. Here, in a cosy 
arm-chair before a large reading desk, with willing 
pages to bring the books wanted, and far from every 
sound save the sweet pealing of Oxford’s mellow 
belle, the days pass in an ideal manner for the lover 
of books. 

The lectures and excursions of the meeting, rich 
treats as they were in themselves, were yet minor to 
the experience of living among the college walls of 
this venerable collegiate town. One -sighs as he 
realizes his inability ever to picture one-half the 
beauty and glory of lovely Oxford, or tell of the feel- 
ings that are inspired by familiar communion with 
the scenes amid which England’s great men of past 
ages were educated, and where the flower of her 
youth still come to drink at this ancient fount of 
knowledge. 

The graceful] spires and towers, the ivy-mantled 
walls of gray old stone, the massive portals, the an- 
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cient oaken wainscots, the picturesque quadrangles, 
the silent cloisters, and the lovely, peaceful gardens 
where the sun most loves to shine, all make this city 
of cities a perpetual joy and inspiration. As ourown 
Hawthorne has said: “ The world surely has not an- 
other place like Oxford. Itia a despair to see such a 
place and ever to leave it; for it would take a life- 
time, and more than one, to comprehend and enjoy it 
satisfactorily.” J. Russett Hayes. 
Oxford, England, Ninth month 19. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No 39. 
TENTH MONTH 16, 1892. 
PETER’S VISION. 

GOLDEN TExT.—Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons; but in every nation he that feareth him, and 
worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him.— 

Acts 10: 34, 35 
READ Acts 10: 9-35. 

Wuite Peter tarried at Joppa, with his friend and 
fellow-disciple Simon the tanner, probably not long 
after the occurrences of our last lesson, he is again 
called into service in a most remarkable manner. 
The narrative begins at Czezarea, where a Roman 
centurion named Cornelius, while performing his de- 
votions, became convinced that he needed further 
knowledge of God and of the duty he owed to him. 
in this perplexity it was shown him that if he would 
send for Peter, who was sojourning at Joppa, he 
would make known to him the Divine will, and what 
he must do to be accepted of God. Cornelius was 
not a Jew, but a devout Roman. While the servants 
of Cornelius are on their way to Joppa to search out 
Peter and take him back with them to their master, 
and before they arrive at the gates of the city, Peter 
retires to the house-top at the hour of morning 
prayer, that he may perform his devotions as was 
the custom of his nation. It is while he is there that 
the trance or vision occurs; had it not been given, 
he could not have laid aside the Jewish prejudices 
and welcomed the Gentile believer into the fold of 

Christ. 

He became hungry. The morning meal had not 
been eaten, and while he tarried he became con- 
scious of the fact. In the waiting conditiona Divine 
revelation was made to him, 

Asit were a great sheet . . wherein were all man- 
ner of four-footed beasts, etc. The vision that he saw 
represented all manner of beasts and creeping things, 
both clean and good for food, and those that the He- 
brew law forbade to be eaten. The Hebrews were 
very strict in the observance of the law concerning 
their diet, and would rather suffer the pangs of hun- 
gry than partake of anything that was forbidden. 

What God has cleansed, etc. Peter was perplexed 
at this response, and did not know what the lesson 
was to which it pointed. 

While he thought of the vision, etc. It was while he 
was trying to find the purpose of this vision that the 
Divine Spirit enabled him to understand, in a meas- 
ure, what be was to do, and gave him courage to per- 
form the service. 

Of a truth I perceive, etc. This was the lesson, and 
Peter the Jew, he who had never defiled himself 
with aught that the law of Moses forbade, who had 


never associated with Gentiles,and had up to this 
time, preached the gospel to Jews only, was prepared, 
henceforth, to declare, “ That in every nation he that 


feareth God and worketh righteousness, is acceptable 
to him.” 


TOPIC: EQUALITY BEFORE GOD. 

That all are alike equal in the sight of God, and 
that he is no respecter of persons, is plainly evi- 
denced by his universal goodness and mercy to the 
whole human family. Not only toa chosen few does 
he allow the fresh air and sunshine and showers, but 
they are freely bestowed alike, upon rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, bond and free. 

So it is with his boundless love. Lowell has said: 

“God scatters love on every side, 
Freely among his children all.” 
And it is the fault of the individual alone if he does 
not receive his rightful portion, It is a beautiful and 
comfortable thought that each person—of whatever 
nation, or color, or creed—is one of God’s children, 
and is an object of his love; that not one is so small 
as to escape his notice. 

God does not compel us to accept him, but ten- 
derly and lovingly invites our allegiance. Jesus said : 
“J and my Fatherare one.” The call is “ Look unto 
me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the earth.” How 
universal is this invitation! Not to the few alone, 
but to all, even “to the ends of the earth.” “If 
thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted?” were 
the words spoken to Cain, and they apply as strongly 
to us to-day: the choice of doing right is ours to 
make. 

Friends hold a testimony against man enslaving 
or putting in bondage his fellowman, believing in the 
truth of the teaching of Jesus as recorded in Mat- 
thew 23: 8, “ But be ye not called Rabbi; for one is 
your Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
And if brethren, then equal in the sight of God. Let 
us not be afraid to stand boldly up for right and jus- 
tice, asserting our belief that all souls are alike pre- 
cious in the sight of our Heavenly Father. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

Whatever is sweetest and purest in life,—whatever 
is noblest and most precious in thought, ailies man 
to the Infinite Perfection. How small soever may be 
the attainment, it is a beginning in the way of true 
holiness, and is acceptabie to Him who is “ no re- 
specter of persons.” This is the great, the saving 
truth of the lesson, a truth that the apostles had 
been slow to comprehend. The beloved Master, in 
his rebuke of the spirit of uncharitableness, which 
forbade one, because he followed not with them, de- 
clared, “He that is not against us is for us.” 
Throughout the brief period of his ministry among 
men, he was ever citing them to the value of good- 
ness, wherever it was manifested; no state or condi- 
tion in life, no adherence to outward observance was 
a passport to his favor. It was repentance for the 
wrong and evil, and love for the true and good, that 
brought to the soul then, as now, forgiveness and ac- 
ceptance with God. 

But Peter was not yet prepared to give the hand 
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of Christian fellowship to the Gentile. In his sight 
the children of the covenant were the heirs of salva- 
tion. He had yet to learn the great truth that, “in 
every nation he that feareth God and worketh right- 
eousness is acceptable with him,” and they who still 
allow the denominational lines to narrow the scope 
of vision, are as slow to perceive this truth, as were 
the Jews of this early time. 

Though there is much being done to make these 
dividing lines less prominent, we are still a long way 
oft from the spirit of the Christ, who saw and ac- 
knowledged a disciple in every one who performed 
helpful service for the love of man. 

Cornelius was the first Gentile, so far as is known, 
who became a Christian; he had been a worshiper 
of the one true God and was well acquainted with 
the religion of the Jews. It is worthy of note that 
all the centurions mentioned in the New Testament 
were men of strong religious character, and in sym- 
pathy with the Jewish faith. The Christian church, 
in its beginning simply a sect of the Jews, was rap- 
idly undergoing an important and significant change. 
The gathering in of the Gentiles put a new aspect 
upon the movement. The men who had received 
from their ascending Master the great commission, 
“ Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature,” were beginning to understand its 
meaning, yet there were difficulties to be surmounted, 
and prejudices to be overcome, before the partition 
wall which made them a “ peculiar people” could be 
broken down ; and one of the first steps in that di- 
rection is found in the revelation made to Peter 
through the vision which is the subject of our lesson. 

Ceesarea, the residence of Cornelius, was a famous 
seaport, built by Herod the Great, and named in 
honor of the Roman Emperor. It was thirty miles 
north of Joppa, where Peter was staying with his 
friend and fellow-disciple, Simon, the tanner. The 
population of Czesarea was mixed, the half, perhaps, 
being Jews, and the rest made up of Greeks, Syr- 
ians, and Phcenicians, who had gathered there from 
every part of the known world. 

Peter had retired to the house-top at the usual 
hour of prayer, which was observed by the pious 
Jew, wherever he might find himself. The flat roof 


of an eastern house was surrounded by a parapet, | 


which shut out from view those who sought the pri- 
vacy and seclusion it afforded. The first meal of the 
day was taken about noon, and corresponds to our 
dinner ; supper was served after sunset. 

It was while he waited for the food that he felt 
the need of, that the vision came to him, and while 
he pondered as to its meaning, the men who had 
traveled at the command of Cornelius all the distance 
from Czesarea to Joppa, reached the house of Simon, 
and were knocking for admittance. 


He that judges other men by himself, does not al- 
ways hit the mark, because all men have not the 
same capacity.— Wm. Penn. 


Ler us watch, as in His sight, against the slightest 
faults, so as not to grieve the Holy Spirit, who is so 
solicitous over our inner life.—Fenélon. 
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MODERATION IN TRAVEL. 

To keep to the line of trae moderation in all things 
in these days of lavish expenditure, is a high attain- 
ment and one to be much desired. To accomplish it 
when means are limited is a valuable achievement, 
but when one has wealth at command and then true 
moderation is observed, it gives evidence of a charac- 
ter founded on the precepts of Christianity. 

But the particular phase of moderation to which 
we would now refer is that of travel, In this age the 
inducements offered to visit all parts of the globe are 
80 great that there is danger to many of being led 
into an unsettled life, which is seldom productive of 
the best results to character, whether that is in a 
formative state or reasonably well established. To 
some, travel becomes a habit—we had almost said an 
evil habit—and the loss it entails overbalances the 
gain; for there is certainly gain in travel, if moder- 
ately pursued, in educational and many other ways 
But to be constantly flitting from one place to an- 
other, whether the distances be far off or nearer the 


| bome, is damaging to that interest all should feel in 


our home-life and in the community that has aclaim 
upon us as citizens. Whilst a moderate amount of 
it expands the mind, enlarges our sympathies, and 
broadens our charity towards our fellows, it, like 
every good thing, needs the constant watch lest we 
be led into a self-indulgence that is positively hurt- 
ful. An exchange paper says with much truth that 
“traveling is admirable as a recreation and as a 
means of education; as a permanent occupation it is 
demoralizing. It cuts one off from all those deeper 
interests and binding ties which draw out the bestin 
one’s life.” It is for these “ deeper interests” and 
“binding ties” that we plead. One cannot diffuse 
himself over many places and do great good by his 
work and example, but he can accomplish much by 
a wise and steady pursuit of improvement in hisown 
chosen locality and in his home by constant force 
of a good example, manifested affection, and heart- 
felt interest, how perpetual will be such benefit. 
Since the passing onward of our venerated Whit- 
tier we have been renewedly impressed with the 
good that can arise by the well-directed and constant 
use of a great gift, even if the possessor of it abides 
near one place. How his loyalty to hisown locality, 











his own people, his own convictions, broadened by 
the culture of books and intercourse with strangers 
in his home or near his own domains, enriched him 
and benefited the world! Well rooted in what was 
best in life, he did not dissipate it by too much travel, 
but moderated his desires, and his good works make 
manifest his wisdom, 

Let there be not an. avoidance of such going 
abroad as will be profitable to the true Christian 
culture of any, but a watch lest an undue indulgence 
tends to unrest and disregard of responsibilities 
which we owe to the home, the society, and the land 
which we all should truly love and cherish. 


MARRIAGES. 
DEWIRE—HILLBORN.—On the evening of Fourth- 
day, Ninth month 28, 1892, by Friends’ ceremony, at the 
residence of the bride’s father, Isaac H. Hillborn, No. 1305 
Somerset street, Irvin Dewire, formerly of Union county, 

Pa., to Jane Hillborn, of Philadelphia. 


DEATHS. 

GARRIGUES.—Ninth month 29, 1892, Ellen H., wife of 
Humphreys Garrigues, aged 52 years, daughter of Ann H. 
and the late Joseph Zorns; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

HEACOCK.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Mor- 
decai Morris, Ninth month 6, 1892; Eliza Heacock, in her 
84th year. She was the widow of Nathan Heacock, both 
formerly of Pennsylvania, and a member of Maple Grove 


Monthly Meeting, Ind. She had been blind for a number 


of years. 
NEWPORT.—In Philadelphia, on the evening of Ninth 
month 27, 1592, James W. Newport, in his 77th year. 


PENROSE.—At Glen Ellyn, 1ll., Ninth month 20, 1892, 
William Penrose, in his 62d year, son of the late Samuel S. 
and Rebecca W. Penrose, of Philadelphia, Pa. 

SINCLAIR-—On the evening of the 27th of Ninth 
month, 1892, of paralysis, at the home of her sister, Eliza- 
beth S. Burnet, near Waynesville, Ohio, Rebecca P. Sinclair, 
daughter of John and Rachel Sinclair, formerly of Sandy 
Spring, Md., in her 83d year. ; 

A member of Miami Monthly Meeting, one who never 
used slave labor, a humble, sincere seeker after truth, her 
life was meek, gentle, peaceful, and charitable toward all, 
dying in full faith in our Lord Jesus Christ. 

SWISHER.—In Philadelphia, on Ninth month 30, 1892, 
Mary H., wife of C. Brinton Swisher, Steward of the Ches- 
ter County Home. The interment was at Westfield, N. J. 
She was a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at West Chester, Pa. 

WALKER.—Ninth month 24, 1892, Rebecca, daughter 
of Sarah C. and the late Asahel Walker, aged 46 years; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

From the time of the opening of “ Friends’ Home for 
Children,” as well as for several years afterward, she was 
associated with her mother in taking charge of it. 


“Way shoulds’t thou fill to-day with sorrow 
About to-morrow, 
My heart? 
One watches ajl with care most true, 
Doubt not that He will give thee too 


Thy part.” —Paul Flemming. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—V. 
Firtu-pay, Ninth month 27, we left Kansas City at 
9.10 a. m., and after a very warm, dusty ride of eight 
hours arrived at Girard, to spend a few days, mostly 
in social mingling with acquaintances and associates 
of boyhood days, among whom we found a hearty 
welcome. Most forcibly are we reminded of time’s 
rapid flight to know that we are now the old folks of 
the day, and yet a feeling of thankfulness gains pos- 
session when we realize we do not feel old. Sixth- 
and Seventh-days we spent in social visiting, and 
much enjoyed finding ourselves surrounded by those 
with whom many social hours of early life were 
spent, and a review of those days (that were not 
without their privations) was the topic of the hour, 

and a source of much enjoyment. 

First-day, a. m., we attended with our friends the 
Presbyterian service. We found an earnest body of 
professors, in a neat and modern-equipped church, in 
which an appointment was made for us at 3 p.m. At 
that hour we found ourselves with others wending 
our way thither, but under a feeling of much greater 
responsibility than at the morning meeting, to gather 
with a people unaccustomed to our usage, and 
having nothing for them. But, thanks be unto the 
Divine Power that has promised inspiration to the 
mouth-piece, for in the abundant provisions of his 
love, the living Gospel was found in language that 
stirred into activity the thoughtful minds, and met a 
hearty response with the interested listener. And 
(while it might sound better said by another) it is 
due the cause to express the truth, and it is this, that 
not afew whose names are enrolled in other folds, as 
well as those outside, would be glad if such occasions 
were more frequent. And while we do not find ex- 
tensive public service, we can but acknowledge that 
it is good to be here, and that the measurable rest 
from such frequent meetings (as it had been our lot 
to attend until last week) may be the best for us, as 
we feel that we are now about to enter upon our new 
field among strangers and in a strange land. 

I omitted mentioning the attendance, by invita- 
tion, of a Women’s Club on Seventh-day, p. m., held 
at the house of James Brown. Men not having a 
membership with them, I felt thankful for the privi- 
lege, as they seem an active body of workers. The 
object is of a literary character, and quite inform- 
ally and socially discussing many topics of history 
and literature which claim but little thought in the 
common routine of every-day life. We were espe- 
cially pleased to find this a memorial meeting in 
honor of our revered friend John G. Whittier, each 
member bringing some tribute to his life, in a selec- 
tion from his poems or a testimony from some dis- 
tinguished author. A very interesting sketch of his 
life was given by one of the members, and I could 
but feel its truthful representation of the broad phil- 
anthropy and the true liberal Christian spirit. Im- 
mediately on reading of his death did I prize more 
than ever the privilege of my visit with him only a 
few months since. We are glad to find so much of 
interest relative to his life in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
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Second- and Third-day were spent in visiting 
some relatives of my wife that she had not seen for 
many years, but found they were near, and it madea 
pleasant surprise for them. On Third-day evening, 
our friends and relatives met in a farewell gathering, 
and a very enjoyable time was spent. 

Fourth-day, a.m. After the farewells are said we 
leave a number of our Girard friends standing on the 
platform as we take our departure northward for 
Chanute, where we were met at the depot by Barclay 
Mundy, and taken to the home of Eunice Haines, 
whose husband had died since my visit here nine 
years ago. 

A meeting had been appointed for the evening in 
the town, and at 7.30.met a goodly number of the citi- 
zens in the Presbyterian church, and found a field 
for much labor. Seldom do we realize (among those 
unacquainted with our silent worship) a more pro- 
found quiet; and the necessity of an applied Chris- 
tianity as taught in the Scriptures, was dwelt upon 
and forcibly presented, and we believe to an ap- 
preciative company. 

After the meeting we rode five miles with Wm. G. 
Smith and family, who are members of our Society, 
and like many others enjoy the visits of Friends and 
feel very much the privation in being isolated from 
meeting, as in settling here they thought that there 
would soon be a meeting organized. They were 
formerly from Loudoun Co., Virginia, where we met 
many of their relatives and friends, and we feel to 
sympathize with such whose interest isin the Society 
but cannot have the privilege of it. 

Isaac WILSON. 

Chanute, Kansas, Ninth month 29. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


NOTES FROM FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL 
LIBRARY. 
THere have been added to our collection during the 
past week the following books and tracts: 

“A ROD D scovered, found, and set forth to whip 
the Idolaters till they leave off their Idolatry (which 
yet remains in the Rulers of Eng/and, their Minis- 
ters,and the people who follow their wayes) which 
doth consist in the Houses of High Places, falsely 
called Churches; the two Universities, Cambridge 
and Oxford, (and their ministers, which are made by 
man, and not of God) and their Ministers mainten- 
ance (not the Ministers of Christ) which is portions of 
Lands, Tythes, Offerings, Oblations, Obventions, and 
great Houses for a certain dwelling place on the 
earth, and forms of oathes, all which is the fruit of 
Idolaters, and the abomination of the Heathen. 

“So likewise here is described the true Magistrate 
and his work ; and the wey (for he who is not) to 
become such a one; and likewise, the way for all 
people to come out of their Idolatry, to worship the 
true God in spirit and in truth. 


Written by one 
Henry CLARK 


Unto which is prefixed the epistle of 
the Apostle Paul to the Laopiceans, London, Printed 
for the Author the Sixth Month, in the Year 1657.” 

This is a quaint and interesting work of some 77 
pages. Itis “unknown to Lowndes,” and the only 





account I can find of the author is the statement by 
Joseph Smith that he was “of Bankside, Southwark, 
London,” and that “he suffered three months im- 
prisonment in Maidstone Gaol in the year 1655 for 
asking the priest of Cranbrook a question.” It con- 
tains historical accounts of the founding of “ Houses 
of high places, falsely called Churches,” in England, 
such as St. Paul’s, Westminster, etc. and of the 
“Rulers” of these. He say of “their false Church, 
which is but a house of high places: ‘ For first, at the 
end, orjin the middle of some, there is a high place 
called the Steeple, where the formerly christened 
Bells hang; and that place is a high place for pleas- 
ure, and a place for profit by their ringing of their 
Bells, for when that one is dead they mourn, and 
ring Bells,and get money ; and when one is mar- 
ryed, they ring the Bells, and rejoice, and get money 
in the high place; and formerly the Bells were wont 


| to be rung to keep evil spirits and tempests from 


their Towns ; and when that the Pope or the Bishop 
curst any for a sin, as they called it, they used to 
curse them with Bell, Book, and Candle, then the 
Bells was rung, that all might know that a beretick, 
or some such like, was curst at high altar. So with 
the Bells they bless, and with the Bells they curse; 
with the Bells they weep, and with the Bells they 
rejoice; with the Belis they take pleasure, and with 
the Bellis they get money ; and with the Beils they 
used to call people to worship images, and now with 
the Bells the people are called together to worshipa 
God afar off, that they know not; and at the ringing 
of the Bells the priests make themselves ready to go 
preach for their hire, who bas the chiefest place in 
their Church, so-called, viz: the Pulpit,’ ” ete. 

He treais as graphically of the having of pictures 
and images in churches, of the worship of saints, of 
the taking of tythes, of the licensing and ordination 


| of priests, and of the universities and their customs, 


His account of the “ disputations” between the col- 
leges is as exciting as those of a modern college foot- 
ball game: * There is such bissing and shouting, like a 
company of Gamesters at play, then they 
face together a fighting for mastery, and tears the 
Gowns trom one anothers backs ; and lose their hats, 

and some of them go away with black eyes.” 
Of the university men of his day he says: “And as 
for your Schollars, they are as wild as a wild Asses 
Colts, heady, high minded, fighters, quarrellers, scof- 
fers, and many of them will be drunk and swear, and 
will cheat and cozen one another by setting one an- 
other upon the score for bread and drink, and rob 
mens Orchards too, some of them, which 1 have 
heard from their own mouth, and ly up a rights rev- 
elling and drinking, and set great sums of money 
upon their fathers scores to pay, more than their 
fathers allow them. Here is sweet bruits to 
make Ministers of the Gospel of; but of such and 
such like do they make Ministers of.” 

2.“ The Suflerings of the Quakers in Notting- 
hamshire. 1649-1689. Edited, with biographical and 
historical notes, By Percy J. Cropper. Special edi- 
tion of fifty copies, printed for Eiward Hicks, Junr., 
14, Bishopsgate Without, London. 1892.” This con- 
tains a sketch of the history of early Quakerism in 











Nottinghamshire, and reprints of seven tracts relat- 
ing to the sufferings of Friends in that county, and 
closes with a list of the oppressed and the oppressors. 

3. “ The Spirit of GOD speaking in the TEMPLE 
of GOD, or God’s Spiritual Teachings in his People 
puts flesh to silence, that the Spirit of Christ may 
speak in the Church, etc. Written by Richard 
Farnsworth. London, Printed in the year, 1663.” 
15 pages. 

4. “A Call out of Gross Darkness, and Idolatry,” 
etc.,etc. By Richard Greenway. London, Printed 
for the Author, 1662. 16 pages. 

5. “ Fireside Verses by Mary Howitt,” London 
about 1845. With colored illustrations. 

6. A Faithful WARNING, with good ADVICE 
from IsraEL’s GOD, to EnGLann’s KING and his 
CounciL; That they may wisely improve this little 
Inch of time which the God of their Life as yet 
affords unto them, before the Day of their [approach- 
ing] Misery come upon them. Which may serveas 
a Caution to all others in Authority within the 
Nation. Sounded through one of the Mourners in 
Zon, known by the Name of Martin Mason. Lon- 
don,” [Written from “ Lincoln the 7th day of the 11. 
Month called, January,” 1660]. 1° pages. 

6. Lindley Murray’s English Grammar, 6th edi- 
tion, York: 1834 A beautifully printed 2-volume 
edition, bound in full calf with tooled backs. 

7.“ Poems by Mrs. Opie. The fifth 
London, 1808.” 2 volumes, 

8. “Some Memoirs of the Life of John Roberts, 
one of the early Friends, written by his son, Daniel 
Roberts, in 1725. A new edition. [With additions 
by] Oade Roberts. London: 1859.” 

9. “Selections from the Diary and Correspondence 
of John G, Sargent, a Minister of the Society of 
Friends: . . showing the grounds of his ceas- 
ing to regard London Yearly Meeting as represent- 
ing the Society of Friends. Newport, Mon., 1885.” 
Also: 

10. A tract by him entitled, “ Further evidences 
confirmatory of the great defection and departure 
from the living truth, and truth’s principles; and the 
letting fall of the testimonies which were held by 
the Society of Friends formerly, but are now dispised 
as of no account, and unnecessary any longer to be 
borne by it. Gloucester.” [1873] 

11. “A Short Relation Concerning the Life and 
Death of that man of God and faithful Minister of 
Jesus Christ, William Simpson, who laid down his 
Body in the Island of Barbadoes, the eighth Day of 
the twelfth Month, MDCLXX. Printed in the Year 
1671.” 

12. “A brief Account of Many of the Prosecutions 
of the People called Quakers in the Exchequer, Ev- 
clesiastical, and other Courts, for demands Recovera- 
ble by the Acts madein the 7th and 8th Yearsof the 
Reign of King William the Third, for the more easie 
Recovery of Tythes, Church-Rates, etc. Humbly sub- 
mitted to the Consideration of the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament. London: 1736.” 
Swarthmore College, Tenth month 1. 


edition. 


A. B. 
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WILLIAM TALLACK’S ESTIMATE OF 
WHITTIER. 

[THE following letter appears in 
Ninth month 16. We print it as given there, as a matter 
of interest. William Tallack is an English Friend, very 
much interested in the various problems of “ Penology,” 
and the author of a recent work on that subject. He fre- 
quently lays the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL under 
obligation by his attentions in matters of 
interest to us or our His views on points of 
theology, however, we have supposed were more nearly 
related to the “ Evangelical’ school, than to tnat reflected 
in the poetry of Whittier. However this may be, we are 
glad to be able to cordially agree with him, in the closing 
sentence at last of his note to the Echo.—Eps. INTELLI- 
GENCEB AND JOURNAL.] 

To the Editor of the Echo: 

In connection with the Press notices of the late 
John Greenleaf Whittier, several journals have been 
led into a slight, yet not unimportant, inaccuracy, 
by stating that he was not a member of the main 
body of the Society of Friends (conventionally 
styled “ Orthodox”), but of the“ Hicksite ” section 
of the same denomination. But he belonged to the 
former portion of the society. At the same time it 
is easy to understand that he should pass, with many, 
for a “Hicksite,” because he found amongst the 
members of that section an incomparably greater 
amount of practical sympathy with the anti-slavery 
movement, to which so many of his earlier years were 
devoted, than amongst the conventionally “ Ortho- 
dox.” And, further, there can be little doubt but 
that Whittier’s theology was, like that of the “ Hick- 
sites” also, more in accord with the old lines of the 
original Quaker doctrine (both of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries) than the views of the 
modern Friends of America. It is well known that 
the majority of the latter, including almost all the 
Societies in the States west of the Alleghenies, have 
so generally abandoned the old doctrines and wor- 
ship of the Friends as to be now scarcely recogniz- 
able as Friends at all. 

Many years ago, when in America, I had the 
pleasure of visiting Mr. Whittier at his home at 
Amesbury, on the picturesque river Powow, only a 
few miles from Newburyport, where repose the ashes 
of the great English preacher, George Whitefield. 
Whittier spoke of Whitefield, and seemed never to 
forgive him for having that “ Georgia 
would not prosper without niggers and rum.” Mr. 
Whittier haied, most heartily, all forms of theologi- 
cal bitterness and persecution, all clerical assumption, 
together with war, capital punishment, and slavery, 
as his poems so abundantly manifest. He had a 
genial estimate of human nature, and believed that 
in view of its hereditary weaknesses there was more 
of good than evil in it. He remarked to me, to this 
effect: ‘‘ Some people talk of the all-prevalent de- 
pravity of mankind; but, for my own part, when I 
consider the innumerable temptations and difficulties 
of poorhumanity, lam profoundly impressed with 
the amount of good that there is everywhere.” 
Hence Whittier was so hopeful and genial, and 
although a Puritan in sturdy love of justice and 
hatred of wrong, his temper was the reverse of the 


the London Echo, of 


forwarding 
readers. 


once said 








sourness and rigidity which have been too popularly 
associated both with Paritanism and certain modern 
conventional forms of “ Orthodoxy.” Hence, perhape, 
he has been supposed by some to have been a 
“Hicksite,” for there are many excellent people 
amongst the “ Hicksites.” Yours, etc. 

Stoke Newington, N. WiviramM TALLACK, 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING REPORT. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
In my account of Illinois Yearly Meeting (Ninth 
month 24), the statement that the meeting was de- 
sired to place itself on record regarding the license 
question is so ambiguous, it may mislead some, and 
I desire to have it made plain, as soon as it can be. 
I meant to say, “ resulted in the appointment of a 
committee, which reported unqualified opposition to 
license.” The way in which itis worded might be 
construed to mean “unqualified opposition ” to being 
put on record, which was not the case, and I should 
be very sorry to have it go out to our readers with 
such a meaning supposed to be attached to it. The 
editors are all right; it was my blunder in framing 
the sentence. EK. H. Coace. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FrienDs in New York, feeling that a consideration 
of the proceedings of the Conferences in Virginia 
would be of interest to those who did not attend, 
have held several meetings at private houses for this 
purpose. But finding the interest manifested so gen- 
eral, they decided to hold the meetings at the meet- 


ing-house, and the first one was held there on the 
evening of the 25th ult. 

Jonah L. Rees presided. A paper on the Aim 
and Scope of the First-day School was read by John 
William Hutehinson, and Annie L. McDowell read 
one on Philanthropic Work in the First-day School. 
After the discussion of these papers, John L. Griffin 
gave an interesting account of the journey to Vir- 
ginia. Edward B. Rawson spoke of the lessons of 
the Conference, and Joseph A. Bogardus followed 
him with a talk on their application in our First-day 
schools. 

A number of others spoke on the same subject, 
among whom were Wm. M. Jackson, John L. Griffin, 
Anna M. Jackson, Samuel B. Haines, and Phebe A. 
Hanneford. 


APPEAL BY THE BERNE PEACE CONGRESS. 
(THE following appeal has been sent out by the recent In- 
ternational Congress at Berne. 
AN APPEAL TO THE NATIONS FOR A UNIVERSAL MOVES 
MENT TO PETITION IN FAVOR CF PEACE, 

Europe is groaning under the weight of her arma- 
mente—her resources are exhausted and spent in 
mere waste. She is prevented from reforming her 
social institutions. Her industries are reduced toa 
lower level by unproductive expenditure. The state 
of uncertainty in which men are living produces 
crises which recur at ever shortening intervals. 

This involves for States, as well as for private per- 
sons, ruin at no distant date; and at the same time is 
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the terror of families, who are threatened with the 
loss of their dear ones in the horrible slaughter 
which would accompany a European conflagration. 

The moment is critical ! To-day everything might 
be preserved: to-morrow all may be lost, if we 
should put off giving the public conscience an oppor- 
tunity of uttering a cry of alarm loud enough to 
drown the sound of warlike preparations. 

Therefore let us all set to work : 

Old men, who know by experience that war pro- 
vokes war, 

Young men,who refuse to serve as food for powder, 

Women, to whom the menace of war is a perpet- 
ual nightmare, 

Workmen in towns who claim security for the 
morrow, 

Agriculturists who depend on the harvest. 

Let us all raise our voices to heaven in one great 
shout that may be summed up in the single word 
—;‘ Peace.” 

Peace, to bless our homes! Peace, to assure our 
bread for the morrow! Peace, to enable us to succor 
those who suffer ! 

Frenchmen, Germans, Russians, Englishmen, Ital- 
ians, Austrians, we have no personal hatreds against 
each other to satisfy. Why should we massacre each 
other ? 

If an individual amongst us thinks that he has to 
complain of an act of injustice on the part of his 
neighbor, his recourse would be to the courts of jus- 
tice. What is useful and good in the intercourse of 
individuals ought to be so in the relations between 
nations. 

Let us then solve in a pacific way all the difficul- 
ties which might put us into a state of war; and 
then let us relieve the peoples of a great part of the 
burdens which their ruinous armaments lay on them. 
In this way we shall restore cecurity to all, and puta 
stop to the agony caused by the menace of unknown 
danger. 

To work ! 

Let a universal petition carry our prayers for 
peace to the ears and hearts of those on whom de- 
pend the lives of millions of men! The Governments 
cannot desire war, since it might be fatal to any of 
them, and would inevitably ruin both victors and 
vanquished ; but they have been told that the people 
desire it, and this mistake is calculated to lead to the 
most terrible disasters. 

Let us then bring the truth home to them by 
means of a petitionary movement, to be organized by 
the Peace Societies in each country, and let this 
manifestation be so imposing as to leave no doubt in 
their minds of the irresistible nature of the impulse 
leading the peoples to abhor war ! 

We seek for brotherhood by means of peace! 

We seek for prosperity by means of Labor! 

Signed, by order of the fourth Universal Peace 
Congress, by the Bureau of the Congress and the 
Commission of the International Bureau : 

Louis Ruchonnet, Pres. Ciuflea, 

Elie Ducommun, V. P. General Guaita, 
Robert Comtesse, “ “ J. Miller, 
Félix Moscheles, “ “ Marie Goegg, 
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Angelo Umilta, Gen. Sec. 
Louis Perrin, Cashier, 
Dr. Adolphe Richter, 
Thomas Snape, 

Bar. Bertha de Suttner, 
La Fontaine, 

Julie Toussaint, 
Frédéric Bajer, 

Dr. Trueblood, 


Emile Arnaud, 
Nicolas Fleva, 
Dr. A. Gobat, 
Belva Lockwood, 
W. Marcusen, 
Angelo Mazzoleni, 
Frédéric Passy, 
Hodgson Pratt, 
Franz Wirth. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
The 
‘“* Apperception,”’ 


of the 
now be- 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. first section 
translation of Lange’s book on 
ing edited by President DeGarmo, has gone to press 

Several members of the Faculty interested in the work, 
are engaged in preparing plans for the winter series of 
“Five o’clock Meetings” These have not 
yet been resumed, but they promise to be of unusual in- 
terest. 

President De Garmo addressed the Delaware County 
Teachers’ Institute, at.Chester, on the 7th inst. His topic 
was, “ The Relation of the High School to the College.’ 

It has been decided by the Faculty that only those who 
pursue regular courses, or perform an equivalent amount of 
work, shall represent the college upon the athletic field. 
This is intended to prevent any demoralization of athletics 


on First-days. 


und of the college by those who may think to matriculate 
for the chief purpose of participating in sports. It is 
there is at 
Swarthmore no abuse of the kind requiring a eure. 


merely a precautionary measure ; present in 

The spirit of industry is more apparent in college than 
ever before. The work has been begun with an earnest- 
ness that promises to make this a most successful year, and 


to pave the way for further advances in the curriculum, 


Samuel J. Entriken, 95, a member of the Peary Relief 


Expedition, visited college a few days after the return of 
the Kite and entertained his friends with a graphic account 
of his experiences. He will endeavor to secure permission 
from Prof. Heilprin to contribute a series of articles to the 
Phenix, upon the history of the expedition. 

The Freshman Class has chosen the following officers: 
President, Walter D. Blabon 
Cox; Secretary, Carolyn Chambers 


Roberts 


Loretta 


Vice-President, J. 
Treasurer 
Smedley 

The Delphic and Eunomian Literary Societies, with a 
of former 
years, have adopted a common amendment to their consti- 


view to abolishing the indiscriminate “ rushing” 


tutions, forbidding the election or pledging of a student to 

membership until he has been in attendance at college at 

weeks. This will give all new men the oppor- 

tunity to select their Society carefully and independently 
- — Cc 


east five 


[HE ABINGTON GYMNASIUM.—The new gymnasium is 
almost ready for use, and promises to be an attractive fea- 
ture of the school. The Junior and A classes contain re- 


spectively twenty-two and twenty-three students. 


MILLVILLE ScHoo..—Friends’ School, Greenwood Semi- 
nary, Millville, Pa.,has been in session since Ninth month 5th, 
und is working harmoniously, with increasing numbers and 
interest, under the 


principalship of Henry R. Russell, as- 


Russell, Ellen Russell,and Sarah J. 
To quote from the Millville Tablet 


‘The presence of several strangers in town attests that 


sisted by Elizabeth 8. 
cester. 
» oo} attracti attenti abroad. which it justly 
school is attracting attention abroad, which it justly 
xercises in 


The pro- 


Last Sixth-day afternoon was devoted to 
mmemoration of our lamented poet Whittier 
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gramme consisted of readings culled from the press, and a 
letter from a friend of the 


principal 
funeral 


who attended his 
the latter being especially impressive. At the 
calling of the roll each pupil responded by giving a choice 
sentiment from his writings, varying in length from four to 
twelve lines, after which the following poems were recited : 
“ Tauler,”’ ‘‘ My Psalm,” 
Well,” “ Valuation,” 


Song,” 


“To My Sister,” “The Captain’s 
“Astrea at the Capitol,” “The Corn 
““Seed-time and Harvest,” ‘ The Angel of Patience,” 
“First-day Thoughts,’ “ Wordsworth,” “To H. W. Long- 


fellow,” “To Oliver Wende ll Holmes,” and “At Last.” 


PERSONAL. 


J. Russell Hayes, from whose pen we print 


elsewhere an interesting paper, was still at Oxford, England, 


his wife also), on the 20th of last month. In a private 


“ At present I am thinking of going to Dub- 
lin for part of the year, to hear lectures by Prof. Dowden.” 


note he says : 


Later, they would proceed to Strasburg. 

Thomas A. Jenkins sailed for home on the steamer La 
Champagne, from Cherbourg, Fran¢ e, on the Ist instant, and 
is due at New York to-day (8th). He will return to Johns 
Hopkins University for a second year of study, having de- 


cided not to go to Germany, at present 


COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM. 
BLAZON Columbia’s emblem, 
The bounteous, golden Corn! 
Eons ago, of the great sun’s glow 
And the joy of the earth, ’twas born 
From Superior’s shore to Chili, 
From the ocean of dawn to the west. 
With its banners of green and tasselled sheen 
It sprang at the sun’s behest ; 
And by dew and shower, from its natal hour 
With honey and wine ’twas fed, 
Till the gods were fain to share with men 
rhe perfect feast outspread. 
For the rarest boon to the land they loved 
Was the Corn, so rich and fair; 
Nor star nor breeze o’er the farthest seas 


Could find its like elsewhere. 


In their holiest temples the Incas 
Offered the heaven-sent Maize,— 
Grains wrought of gold, in a silver fold 
For the sun’s enraptured gaze; 
And its harvest came to the wandering tribes 
As the gods’ own gift and seal 
And Montezuma’s festal bread 
Was made of its sacred meal 
Narrow their cherished fields; but ours 
Are broad as the continent’s breast, 
And. lavish as leaves and flowers, the sheaves 


Bring plenty and joy and rest. 
For they strew the | 
When the re apers 


Till blithe cheers ring and we 


lains and crowd the wains 
meet at morn, 

st winds sing 

A song for the garnered Corn. 


for England, 
The lily for France unfold, 


The rose may bloom 

Ireland may honor the shamrock, 
Scotland her thistle bold ; 

But for the shield of the great Rey 

the West, 


Shall bear a stalk of the tasselled 


The glory 


Of all our wealth the best 
The arbutus and the golden-rod 


The heart of the North may cheef, 
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And the mountain laurel for Marylan 
Its royal clusters rear, 
And jasmine and magnolia 
The crest of the South adorn ; 
3ut the wide Republic’s emblem 
Is the bounteous, golden Corn ! 
—Edna Dean Proctor, in Century Magazine. 


T. T. MUNGER’S VIEW OF FRIENDS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : ; ; 
I ENCLOSE some extracts from a memorial discourse 
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GEO. WM. CURTIS’S LECTURE, 1859. 


[THE recent death of George William Curtis has revived 


the recollection of his lecture in this city, in Twelfth 


month, 1859, when the hall where he spoke was mobbed, 
windows broken, ete. Our friend Isaac H. Clothier has 
sent the following communication to the Philadelphia 
Ledger in regard to the subject.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND 


| JOURNAL.] 


upon Whittier, by Theodore T. Munger (Congregea- 


tional; New Haven, Conn.] as published in the 
Christian Union of Ninth month 24. They will be 
interesting, I think, to your readers. 

Munger says our Society is on the wane. Is this 
true? When we look back at the aggressiveness of 
early Friends, we question if we are derelict in duty. 
Yet, according to our own doctrine, we cannot run 
unless called. Because early Friends felt this ag- 
gressive work laid upon them, they were led and 
sustained init. But if we simply attempt to imitate 


their work for the eake of enlarging our organization, | 


it will not promote the truth. 

We must do our own work in our own way, ac- 
cording to our light. George Fox and William Penn 
and others did their work and it justified iteelf. 
Whittier did his, and it has been equally valuable in 
its way. Now it remains for each one of us to do 
oursinour way. Truth can only advance by faith- 
fulness to known duty. Let us then increase our 
endeavors to keep ovt of confusion and secure the 
inward silence wherein this spirit can be heard. If 
our faith is true, it will guide us into all truth neces- 
sary forustoknow. Whether this will lead us into 
action, or into song as with Whittier, or into faithful 
living and standing firmly in our place and time, 
that remains the question to be decided by the in- 
dividual whose right and privilege it is. 

Whether this will perpetuate our organization as 


a religions body of Friends, we may not now see, | 


But it truly would seem that there is a great and 
increasing unorganized multitude whom no man can 
number, who accept the teachings of Whittier and 
hold his faith as a “ living force” in their lives. 

So we may feel comforted in this fact, that if our 
beloved society is on the wane as an organization, 


form of work), yet it has its adherents all over the 


world, an unorganized body. The Christian principles 


it has always advocated with more or less faithfulness, | 


are becoming more and more the actuating impulse 
of advancing humanity. ia es es 


Tuat time is the worst employed which we give 


to regrets, unless we learn from them the lesson of | 


the future.—Duc de Levis. 





Amuse not thyself with the numerous opinions of 
the world, nor value thyself upon verbal orthodoxy, 
philosophy, or thy skill in tongues, or knowledge of 
the fathers, (too much the business and vanity of 
the world); but in this rejoice, “ That thou knowest 
God, that is,the Lord, who exerciseth loving-kind- 
ness and judgment and righteousness in the earth.” 


On looking over the interesting newspaper notices 
of the recent lamented death of George William Cur- 
tis, which occurred while I was absent in Europe, I 
find mention made of the lecture delivered by him 
in Philadelphia in 1859, which account in some re- 
spects is quite inaccurate. 

As it happens that I am possessed of exact in- 
formation regarding that almost historical meeting, I 
think it right to make the record regarding it correct. 
The account states that the lecture was delivered 
under the auspices of the Anti-Slavery Society, and 
that, shortly after Mr. Curtis began to speak, the 
meeting broke up in disorder. 

The facts are these: 

The meeting was not held under the auspices of 
any anti-slavery society, but was simply a private en- 
terprise in those days of lyceum lectures by two 
young men scarcely of age, one of whom was myself, 

In August of that year—1859—Wendell Phillips 
and George William Curtis were engaged by us to 
lecture in Philadelphia ; the first named in Novem- 
ber and the latter in December. Atthetime of their 
engagement, or afterward, no special anti-slavery 
idea was in view. 

Mr. Phillips chose for his subject ‘ Toussaint 
L’Ouverture,” and Mr. Curtis a new lecture he was 
then preparing on the “ Present Aspect of the Slavery 
Question.” All this was arranged, and the hall, the 
old National Hall on Market street, above Twelfth, 
engaged in August. Two months afterward, iu Octo- 
ber, the John Brown raid occurred, followed by an 
excitement, which was not quelled until it flamed, a 
year later, into civil war. 

At the time of Mr. Phillips’s address in Novem- 
ber, there were apprehensions of mob violence, which 
happily were not realized, partly because the excite- 
ment had not then reached its height, and partly be- 
cause of Mr. Phillips’s well-known influence over his 


(though we would fain believe it is only changing its | audience. A month later, however, at the time fixed 


for the delivery of Mr. Curtis’s lecture, December 15, 
1859 (which was about the time or shortly after the 
execution of John Brown), the excitement ran so 
high that the mob element determined the lecture 


| should not be delivered, and that Mr. Curtis should 





be prevented from speaking by whatever means 


| might be necessary. 


Accordingly, on the day preceding the delivery of 
the lecture, notices appeared in the newspapers and 
in posters on the walls calling for a mass meeting to 
be held in front of National Hall, on Market street, 
above Twelfth, one-half hour before the advertised 
time for the lecture, with the express determination 
of preventing its delivery. How high the excitement 
ran in those days only those can understand who 
participated in the eventa of those strirring times. 
The Anti-Slavery Fair, which was being held at the 
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same time in Concert Hall, Chestnut street, was 
closed by order of the Mayor, and prominent and 
prudent citizens joined in advising that the meeting 
of Nationa! Hall be not held. 

While the young managers of the meeting wished 
themselves well out of a scrape in which they had 
innocently placed themselves, there seemed to be no 
honorable course open except to hold the meeting, 
and thereby vindicate the right of free speech, in- 
stead of tamely surrendering at the command of the 
mob. Mayor Henry, although not in favor of the 
meeting, expressed his determination to protect it 


and to uphold free speech with all the force at his | 


command, 

Mr. Curtis arrived in Philadelphia in the early 
afternoon of that day, and was the guest of his 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Furness. The writer called on 
him soon after his arrival, and gave him the first in- 
formation of the condition of affairs, and the risk we 
all ran. Mr. Curtis was naturally startled, but he 
never hesitated. We all felt, especially our reverend 
friend, Dr. Furness, that to yield to the behest of the 
mob was not to be thought of, and that, at whatever 
risk, the meeting must proceed. 

Mayor Henry attended that meeting in person, 
and his Chief of Police, Ruggles, bad a force of 600 
armed policemen stationed at the Hall. At the ap- 
pointed hour a little body of friends left Dr. Fur- 
ness’s home, quite uncertain as to what might be the 
outcome of the evening. Included were Mr. Curtis, 
Doctor and Mrs. Furness, Judge Kelley, and one or 
two others. We walked to the hall, entering by a 
back entrance from a little street running from Thir- 
teenth street. Long before reaching the hall we 
could hear the shouts of the mob on Market street, 
where a body of policemen kept the entrance open— 
a larger body being concealed from view to repel the 
anticipated later attack on the building. 

At the appointed time Judge Keiley introduced 
Mr. Curtis. The ball was well filled, partly by per- 
sons desiring to listen to Mr. Curtis’s address, and 
partly by those determined he shonld not speak. 
For a time he proceeded with little interruption; 
then great uproar ensued, which the police were 
obliged to quell. Meantime attacks on the building 
outside were made, and were only repelled by Chief 
Ruggles’s large and well-organized force of police. 
Brickbats and bottles of oil of vitrol were thrown 
through the windows among the audience, 

It was an eventful and dangerous evening, but 
the meeting did not break up until the lecture was 
fully delivered, and until free speech had been 
triumphantly vindicated in Philadelphia. 

Tsaac H, CLoruier. 

Philadelphia, Ninth month 14, 1892. 


“ Let not the stealing God of sleep surprise, 

Nor creep in slumbers on thine weary eyes, 

Ere every action of the former day 

Strictly thou dost, and righteously survey. 

What have I done? In what have I transgressed ? 
What good, or ill, has this day’s life expressed ? 
Where have I failed in what I ought to do? 

If evil were thy deeds, repent and mourn; 


If good, rejoice.” — Pythagoras: Golden Verses. 





THE colossal statue of William Penn, which is to 
surmount the tower of the new City Hall, was 
viewed yesterday [Ninth month 30] at the works of 
the Tacony Iron and Metal Company by a number of 
councilmen and others. 

The statue, which had been cast in forty-seven 
pieces, had been erected temporarily, and towered 
most impressively over the heads of the visitors. 
The tallest spectator reached barely half way to the 
knee. The visitors were told that it was the largest 
cast statue in the world, and each was given a card 
giving these points as to the measurements of the 
Brobdignagian figure: 

Weight, 52,400 pounds ; height, 37 feet; hat, 3 feet 
in diameter, rim 23 feet in circumference; nose, 13 
inches long; eyes, 12 inches long and 4 inches wide; 
mouth, from corner to corner, | foot ; face, from hat 
to chin, 3 feet 3 inches; hair, 4 feet long; shoulders, 
28 feet circumference and 15 feet in diameter; 
waist, 24 feet in circumference and 18 feet 9 inches 
in diameter ; buttons, on coat, 6 inches in diameter ; 
hands, 6 feet 9 inches in circumference, 3 feet in 
diameter, and 4 feet long; fingers, 2 feet, 6 inches 
long; finger nails, 3 inches long; legs, from ankle to 
knee, 10 feet; ankle, 5 feet in circumference; calf of 
leg, 8 feet, 8 inches in circumference ; feet, 22 inches 
wide, 5 feet, 4 inches long. 

The letters on the scroll that Penn bears in his 
hand are six inches long, and a reproduction of the 
English characters used at that time. The scroll 
bears a seal of Charles II. two feet in diameter, and 
on the exposed page it has the following inscription: 

“Charles II, King of England and France, De- 
fender of the Faith.—To all to whom these presents 
shall come, ‘ Greeting,’ Whereas, our trustie and well 
beloved subject, William Penn, Esquire,sonn and 
heir of Sir William Penn, deceased,” etc. 

William Penn is shown, standing with his left 
hand resting on the trunk of a tree,and holding a 
scroll. His right hand-is extended, as if in blessing. 
A disc of brass, a yard in diameter, and with a piece 
of heavy plate glass in the center, rested against one 
of the feet of the statue. This is to form the crown 
of William Penn’s hat, the window furnishing light 
to the stairway that will run up through the tree 
trunk and shoulders. 

While the statue was cast in 47 pieces, it will be 
transported in but five,and plans that have been 
completed for raising the colossus, in its entirety, to 
the dizzy height of the tower. The party were then 
escorted to the yard, where the iron dome of the 
tower rose 90 feet, and thence through the electro- 
plating plant, where cast iron ornaments, 11,000- 
pound pillars, ete., were seen passing through caustic 
soda, dilute sulphuric acid, etc., baths, till they 
emerged, finally, coated first with copper, and then 
with aluminum, the former protecting the iron from 
rust, and the latter the copper.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


Tue International Peace Congress, at its recent 
session in Berne, Switzerland, decided unanimously 
to hold its next meeting in Chicago at the time of the 
World’s Fair. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SALVATION 

ARMY. 

Tue above is the title of an article in the Nineteenth 

Century for Jaly last, of which I give below the sub- 

stance. It is, however, a misnomer, as it gives only 

the truth about General Booth and his family, who 

are at the head of the “Army.” 

In this journal of First month 10, 1891, I gave an 
account of General Booth’s book, entitled “ Darkest 
England and the Way Out.” Darkest England pic- 
tures a condition of misery and degradation which 
Professor Huxley, after a voyage round the world, 
said could not be matched by any savage tribe on 
the face of the earth; and the Way Ont called for 
$5,000,000, of which $500,000 was required in cash, 
and the rest in annualinstalments. The book created 
a sensation ; the money to begin with was promptly 
given, and I presume some part of the annual in- 
stalments, also. Since then the respectableand con- 
servative press has gravely disapproved the Army’s 
methods, while the comic papers have ridiculed the 
credulity of the people who have put half a million 
in the hands of the General and the dozen assistants 
who all bear his name and help him to “ manage” 
it. These publications have fortunately resulted in 
an investigation, which is reported in the article 
under notice. The report is that General Booth and 
twelve of his children and relatives are the chief 
and staff of the Salvation Army; that they “ are all 
honest to the core;” that “they have made great 
sacrifices in carrying on the work ;” that “ they are 
working themselves to death,” and that they receive 
pittances that barely keep soul and body together,— 
salaries varying from $100 a year up to $1,000 a year. 
This, however, is paid only to one and is said to be 
but one-twentieth of his value, while two others who 
are paid $800 a year, resigned positions of $6,000 and 
$2,000 a year to take those places. Ballington Booth, 
the agent in New York, receives $10 a month to pay 
house rent. It is not so intimated, but no donbt they 
are aided by the General who, himself, is a man “ of 
independent means, and has given thousands of 
pounds to the Army.” Besides this, he gave every 
penny of the proceeds of his book, amounting to 
$30,000, and he turns over to the Army the profits of 
the War Cry, which reach $50,000 a year, not retain- 
ing a penny of either, 

Such is the almost incredible story reported to his 
employers by one who was appointed to examine 
into the matter, and if it be true, as it no doubt is, 
the General and his family are an honor to hnu- 
manity. 

The investigator was also directed to look into the 
disposition made of the money that has been con- 
tributed. He reports that it has been faithfully and 
judiciously expended, with the exception of the pur- 
chase of four houses for $9,000 ; and that the capital 
allotted to the colony is intact, as the property is 
worth probably more than it cost. 

An article from another source in the Westminster 
Review of September gives interesting particulars re- 
specting the workshops, shelters, and food depots of 
the Army and especially of the meals furnished the 
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poor children attending the public schools,—a cup of 

cocoa and two rolls with jam being given for one 

cent, which seems to make them happy for the day. 
Washington, D. C, J. DM. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR NINTH 
MONTH, 1892. 


Mean barometer, 30,152 
Highest barometer during the month, (8th, 9th, 

30th), 30.421 
Lowest barometer during the month, (26th), 29.693 
Mean temperature, 67.14 
Highest temperature during the month, (5th), 87.50 
Lowest temperature during the month (30th), 49. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 76.63 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 57.65 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (5th), 28.50 
Least daily range of temperature, (22d), 7.50 
Mean relative humidity, 76.48 
Mean dew point, 56.85 
Total precipitation, rain, inches, 2.47 
Number of days on which .01 inches or more of rain 


fell, 6. 

Number of clear days 19, fair days 7, cloudy days 4. 

Prevailing direction of the wind form the southeast. 

Thunder storm on the 25th. 

Solar halos on the 7th, 10th, 20th, 21st. 

Meteors on the 11th, 14th, 24th. 

Observed a meteor on the 24th at 7.33 p.m. It was first 
noticed in the zenith, appearing as bright as the planet 
Mars. It moved slowly southward towards the horizon, 
passing through fully 45° of space before disappearing. 

J. C., Observer. 

Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, 

Ninth month 30. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


—-In order to show the fine quality of silk produced in 
the State, and the skill obtained there in the silk industry, 
the women of the Southern California Silk Association 
will make an artistic banner especially for exhibition at 
the World’s Fair. The banner will be home-made in every 
respect, and also hand-made, even to manufacturing the 
fabric. It will show designs of California flowers, fruit, 
and scenery, and in artistic design and finish, it is believed, 
will attract much attention. Many expect that the silk 
industry is destined to become one of the leading ones of 
Southern California. 

—The city of Denver is greatly interested in the com- 
pletion of the tunnel under Mount Kelso and Gray’s 
Peak, in Clear Creek county, some sixty-four miles west of 
Denver. Itis to be 25,000 feet, or nearly five miles in 
length. About one-third of the tunneling has been done, 
and the company in charge of it premises to push the 
work with great energy. Contracts have been made for 
electric light plants to be used at both ends of the tunnel, 
and with this invaluable aid it is expected that the tunnel 
will be ready for railroad tracks in less than three years, 
With the completion of this great engineering feat the 
transcontinental route will be shortened by 225 miles.—- 
Chicago Tribune. 

—A South Side man took his little girl, just able to talk 
nicely, to the lake shore on Sunday afternoon. The waves 


were gently rippling on the beach, and, when her father 
was not looking, the child managed to get one foot wet. 
She ran to her father with tears in her eyes, and sobbed, 
“Papa, lake step on Baby's foot.”—Babyhood. 
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—The marriage of Oliver P. Mills and Susan Edsall, at 
Hartland, Iowa, (announced last week), was the occasion 
for quite a gathering of Friends of Illinois and Iowa. A 
note from a correspondent says: “‘ Among those present 
were Abel Mills and wife, William Mills and Hulda Smith, 
brother and sister of the bridegroom, and Mason Wilson, 
all of Clear Creek, Illinois.” 


—Jessie Bartlett Lincoln, granddaughter of President 
Abraham Lincoln, and daughter of our minister to Eng- 
land, has entered the Iowa Wesleyan University. (Her 
mother is the daughter of the late United States Senator 
James Harlan, of Iowa, a prominent member of the Meth- 
odist body.) 

—Statistics showing the distribution of population by 
nativity and color in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota are presented in a re- 
cent census bulletin. From the figures given it appears 
that in the six States as a whole 19.59 per cent. of the male 
population over twenty-one years of age are foreign born. 
Of these 64.23 per cent. have been naturalized, and 7.31 
per cent. have taken out their first papers. In two of the 
States mentioned, viz., Wisconsin and Minnesota, more 
than half the males of voting age are foreign born. 


—The British Museum has secured from Thibet a copy 
of the “Jangyn,” a monster cyclopedia of the Thibetan 
Buddhism. It comprises two hundred and twenty-five 
volumes, each of which is two feet long and six inches 
thick. ‘There are, it is supposed, only two other copies of 
the work outside of Thibet.—Christian Register. 


—Tennyson was eighty-three years of age on the 6th of 
Ninth month, and the state of his health, a news item 
says, is such as to encourage the belief that his friends will 
be privileged to congratulate him several times again on 
the return of his natal anniversary. Unlike some poets, 
Tennyson has lived to see his fame securely established, 
and he cannot complain that his own generation has 
slighted him. 

—On the subject of “reforming the theatres,” Canon 
Bell, of England, puts the matter strongly: “ Are we to 
sanction by our presence performances full of moral evil 
because a time may come when the evil shall be severed 
from the good, and works of genius that make vice palat- 
able or throw the glamour of mirth or repartee over pro- 
fanity shall be banished from the theater? As well tell me 
that I am to live in a fever-infected house now, because in 
a year or two the drains will be rectified and the house 
restored to a healthy condition.” 


—One of John G. Whittier’s last public acts was join- 
ing the Brotherhood of Christian Unity. In doing this he 
wrote the following letter to the founder of the Society: 
“Theodore F. Seward, New York: Dear Friend—-For 
years I have been desirous of a movement for uniting all 
Christians with no other creed or pledge than a simple 
recognition of Christ as our leader. I have read thy pub- 
lished articles on the subject with hearty. approval and 
sympathy. Iam truly thy friend, John G. Whittier.”-- 
Christian Union. 


—The Independent says: One of the best titles of the 
Poet Whittier to our grateful remembranée consists in his 
strong and unwavering religious faith, so often expressed in 
his poems, conversations, and letters. The National Baptist 
prints a letter written by him, in 1882, to Dr. George Dana 
Boardman, from whieh we take the following : 

“Tt seems to me that many of the Friends of our day 
are virtually abandoning this vital doctrine [the Divine 
Immanence], whilé, on the other hand, in thé best utter- 
ances of leading minds of other sects, I find the Quaker 


doctrine of the Spirit clearly and fully enunciated. I be- 
lieve it will, in the end, be found the stronghold of Chris- 
tianity, against the critical and agnostic spirit of our age. 
No revelation of science, no destructive biblical criticism can 
shake the faith of those who listen for the voice of God in 
their own souls.” 


—It was supposed that a variety of apple hardy in 
Russia would certainly be hardy anywhere in the United 
States. Strenuous efforts were made therefore several 
years ago to introduce Russian varieties, in the belief that 
they would be hardier in the Northwest than our ordinary 
kinds, which have not been found to do well there. The 
writer of this paragraph decided at that time that hardi- 
ness ,was not a simple question of temperature, for the 
trees of Alaska are not hardy in Philadelphia,—and that 
Russian varieties of apples in our country are no hardier 
than others. At the last meeting of the Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, Mr. Albaugh said, that of thirty-seven varieties 
of Russian apples that he had tried in Illinois, the last few 
years, only one, called the Longfield, escaped.— Meehans’ 
Monthly. 

—Women will vote in Illineis this fall for trustees of 
the State University. 

—A recent visitor thus describes the personal appear- 
ance of the poet: “In personal appearance Whittier is 
remarkable. Tall, and as straight as one of the young 
pines in his favorite grove ; it seems impossible that he is 
about at the end of four seore years. The crown of his 
head is bald, and his hair is glossy silver, but his great 
black eyes are as clear, bright, and piercing as if he were 
inthe prime of life. He walks with the deliberation and 
dignity of age, but without a suggestion of physical feeble- 
ness, and while he remains standing his head is as finely 
poised as a soldier’s. The straightness of his figure is the 
more noticeable on account of his Quaker dress, the coat 
of which fits him as neatly and closely as if it were the 
conventional ‘swallow tail.’ When seated and listening, 
his head drops slightly forward and aside—a pose which 
seems peculiar to poetic natures the world over. Heisa 
most appreciative reader of other men’s books and poems, 
and talks admirably of all good writings, except his own, 
of which he can scarcely be persuaded to speak, even to 
his dearest intimates.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

QUITE a sensation was caused among the unemployed peo- 
ple and others at Homestead, Pa., on the 30th ult., by the 
arrest of a number of members of the “Advisory Commit- 
tee,” who had control of the place at the time of the riots, 
and until the arrival of the troops. They are charged with 
“treason”? against the State of Pennsylvania—arraying 
themselves “ in a hostile and warlike manner, in insurrec- 
tion and rebellion,” etc., etc. It is announced that the 
trials will take place before Chief Justice Paxson, of the 


Supreme Court of the State, who will sit as a judge of the 
court of oyer and terminer. 


EXxcEpT in Hamburg, and at Buda-Pest, the capital of 
Hungary, there are now few cases of cholera reported from 
Europe, outside of Russia. In New York the announce- 
ment was made on the Ist inst., that, on account of the en- 
tire absence of cholera from the city since the 19th ult., the 
daily bulletins would be discontinued. 


THe work of the new University of Chicago was begun 
on the Ist inst. without a formal opening or ceremony of 
any kind. The 500 students met the different professors in 
their class-rooms, and the work of the term was outlined. 


Studies were assigned and the lectures begun. It is ex- 
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pected that 1,000 students will be in attendance within a 
fortnight. 

Tue high fence around the works of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, at Homestead, is being torn down. The officers 
say that, as faras they are concerned, the strike is prac- 
tically over, and they desire operations to continue just as 
they didin May. The locked-out men consider it another 
invitation to return to work. 


DispaTcHes from England (Tenth month 4), announce 
that Alfred Tennyson, the Poet Laureate, is lying very ill, 
and that his recovery is hardly expected. 


GREAT preparations have been made for the Columbian 
celebration in New York next week. The President will 
certainly attend if the condition of Mrs. Harrison will 
justify his leaving her side. Unless her condition im- 
proves, however, it is not likely that he will deem it safe to 
leave her even fora day. In that event he will probably 
request the Vice-President to represent him. © 

THE reports from the sick room yesterday (Tenth 
month 4), were not encouraging as to Mrs. Harrison’s con- 
dition. There were no new or alarming symptoms, but the 
broken sleep of the three preceding nights made the 
patient very restless. 


Dr. W. H. Scort, for ten years past President of the 
Ohio State University, and a prominent Methodist minis- 
ter, has addressed a letter to the Ohio Conference returning 
his certificate of ordination and withdrawing from the 
ministry and membership. He says he takes the step for 
the sake of truth and conscience, convinced that he ought 
to enter a freer and larger religious life. 


NOTICES. 


*,* The united evening meeting, Philadelphia, will be 
held this month on First-day, at 7.30 o’clock, at Fourth and 
Green streets. 


*,* The circular meeting under the charge of Burling- 
ton Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, will be held at Upper 
Springfield meeting-house, First-day, Tenth month 9, at 2.30 
p. m. ALFRED Cox, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* A conference under the care of the Concord Quar- 
terly Meeting's Temperance Committee, will be held at 
Goshen Friends’ meeting-house, on First-day, Tenth month 
16, 1892, at 2.30 p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. Hickman, Clerk. 


*.* The regular monthly meeting of the Young Tem- 
perance Workers of 15th and Race streets will be held in 
Room No. 1, 15th and Race streets, Sixth-day evening, 
Tenth month 14, at 8 o'clock. It is very important that 
Friends be more particular in attendance, as the Society will 
have to be discontinued, after having held interesting mect- 
ings for five years, unless it is more heartily supported. * 

*,* A meeting in the interest of the Education of Col- 
ored People will be held at Park Avenue meeting-house, 
Baltimore, on Second-day, Tenth month 10. at8 p. m. 

Abby D. Munro and others will address the meeting, to 
which all are invited. 

*.* A meeting will be held at the Swarthmore meeting- 
house First-day afternoon, Tenth month 9, at 3 p. m., in the 
interest of the Colored Schools. 

Martha Schofield, Abby D. Munro, and Anna M. Nich- 
olas, from the South Carolina schools, will be present. All 
are invited to be present. 


*.* A Temperance Conference, under the care ef Salem 
Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Mickleton, ®..J., on 
First-day, Tenth month 9, 1892. All are cordially imvited. 


*,* The annual meeting of Concord First-day School 
Union will be held in Willistown meeting-house, on Sev- 
enth-day, Tenth month 15, 1892, to convene at 10.30 a. m, 


Carriages will meet train leaving Broad street, Philadelphia, 
at 6.23, on W. C. & Phila. R. R., at Cheyney Station, and at 
Malvern on Pennsylvania R. R., train leaving Philadelphia 
at 7.15. All are respectfully invited to attend. 

E, J. DURNALL, 

Mary L. oa Clerks. 


*,* Circular meetings in Tenth month occur as follows : 
16. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 
East Branch, N.J., 3 p. m. 


*,* The members of the Committee on Revision of Dis- 
cipline are informed that the proposed meeting willjbe held 
on Tenth month 21 and 22. Postal card notices will be 
sent, as usual. 
RoRERT M. JANNEY, } 
MATILDA GARRIGUES, | Clerks. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Horsham Friends’ meeting-house, on Seventh-day, the 
15th of Tenth month, at 10 o’clock. 

Friends from Philadelphia will take the 9.15 train from 
Ninth and Green streets for Hatboro. Change cars at 
Glenside. 

J Q. ATKINSON, 
Mary R. tice t Clerks. 

*,* Nottingham First-day School Union will meet at 
Eastland on Seventh-day, Tenth month 8, at 10.30 a. m. 
Friends and others interested are cordially invited to 
attend. Howarp CoarEs, | 


Chara Puen, | Clerks. 


*,* A Temperance Conference, under the care of the 
Committee of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
at Eastland, on First-day, Tenth month 16, at 2 o’clock 
p.m. A cordial invitation is extended to all to attend, and 
a general participation in the exercises desired. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leaven- 
ing strength.—Latest U S, Government Food Report. 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall 8t., N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
EDUCATIONAL HOME AMUSEMENTS. 


Friends’ Book Association, 
15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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eat 3 aa ° of a Superior Quality 
The Fu nishing of Goods in combination 


with tasty and skillful workmanship, has proved our 


best recommendation. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Merchant Tailor, 
109 North Tenth Street, - oes Penna. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


-®5 WM. HEACOCK, 2 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attentiou ann to Hmbalming. 


RI CHARDS & SHO URDS, 


(CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND (CONTRACTORS. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Ra e, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 





8. R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th Btreet. 

HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. | 
C | Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 

Resid 
ELLIS | _ North Bu Street. 112 N. 10th St. 
LTERATIONS being com pleted we are now oc- 
cupyivg our new quarters, 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 





one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 
10 Visit us, and will continue to serve the interests Of our cus- 
tomers a8 beret. fore. by producing a thoroughly comfortable, 
Stylish, and Durable Hand-sewed Shoe Our A vatomical Curk 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves atteution, 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. | 





PROPOSAL FOR PUBLISHI NG 


“The Journal of Sarah Hunt,” 


LATE OF WEST GROVE. CHFSV'ER COUNTY, PA 


About 300 ages. Printed ou good paper and neatly 


bound in cloth. 


Price $1.25 per copy. Postage 12 cents extra. 


The work will contain a very interesting and instruc- 
tive account of her life, and exercises in the Gospel Ministry. 
Friends and others interested are requested to procure 
subscriptions and return the same to 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


P. S. Persons sending for ten copies or more, to one 
address, will be allowed a discount of 10 per cent. 


| 





,ss08 HILLBORN @ gy 
BEDDING, 


—FURNITURE,— 
CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET a PHILAD'A. 


Fis rareyy 


Ou THE Tn 


Athant: itr, WV. ) 
Lity, A J 


Always open. Passenger uneten and all modern hotel 
conveniences. J. WHITE, Owner and Manager. 


The Aberdeen, 


LONGPORT, NEW JERSEY. 

A ve'l-appointed. comfortable home. 
view. 
baths. 


Magnificent ocean 
Sailing, Fishing, and safe surf-bathing. Hot sea water 
MRS. ELIZABETH B. KITTs, 
W. W. LAMBORN, 
eo and Managers. 


PEIRCE (COLLEGE 
°F BUSINESS 
we SHORT HAND 


A high class commercial _— 1 affording 
equipment for business life. Also French and ti at 
Offic ce open all summer for examine ation and enre fig nt 
of students, Fall term begins Tuesd ay. September 6th 
1892. Application blanks now ready. Early enrolmen t 
necessary. For College Annual, Shorthand Announce- 
ment, Graduating Exercises, incluting Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie’s remarkable address on practical education, 

call or address, 
Tuomas May Petrcr, Ph. D., Principal and Founder, 
Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


quitable 


8. E. COR. FOURTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 


Capital Paid Up. $2,100,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, 1,017,653.25 


Investment ienaaiititie 
Yielding 3? to 6 Per Cent. 


5 PER CENT. GOLD DEBENTURES 
Secured by carefally selected First Mortgages. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, 
Vice-President. 


c — te 


H. R. MAJOR, Manager. 
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_Cheap Western Lands on Long Time, | TF ARVIS-CONKLIN 


Improved or unimproved, in Kansas, Nebraska, or Colorado. 
Also descriptive circulars of the above States, and Utah, J 
Montana, Idaho, and Washington, furnished free on application. MORTGAGE T RUST CO. 


EDWARD COALE, | 


a dee NeLeas Ga tic’ =" | CASH CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $2,840,000 
eae cena teeatis ——— | RESERVE LIABILITY,- - - 1,112,500 
THE |. SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, - ~- 8,750,000 
LUCRETIA MOTT Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 
SPOON Six per cent. Debenture Bonds. 


Choice Investment Securities. 


A dainty Coffee Spoon, of Sterling Sil- Advisory Board of Philadelphia Stockholders : 


ver, the size of cut, with medallion of | wit11aM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, 

this representative Friend in delicate re- | p 1, AUSTIN, R. W. cLaY, 

lief on the handle. CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER. 
These spoons were designed and are 

made exclusively for the Young Friends’ E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 

Aid Association of New York as a sou- 518 WALNUT STREET, i FOLADELEA, PA. 


venir of their Fair, to be held Eleventh 
month 18th, 1892. 

They are offered for sale for the benefit 
of this Association, and will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


—PRICE—— | ee 
ae SR re STORE 


Gold Bowl, 
806 Market St. 


J A M ES FOU LK E , ) SBinsate, | Peeks; 
No. 297) Eighth Street, Frames, Etc. 
Jersey City, N. J. - ~ very 


(Chairman of Ways and Means Commit- 


tee Yuung Fr.ends’ Aid Assoeiation, New 
York.) 


"ae 











THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL 81,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA. 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, — R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. ted BROWN ; Vi per vecisont and OULKE: ASA 8. WING; Manager 
Insurance Department, JOSEPH 484 BROO Trust Offic RUBERTS FOULK nt 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOW NSEND': Assistant, Pav ID G. ALSOP 





INCORPORATED 1812. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL.  p . SURPLUS, 92,000 000. 
TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. Chartered fe ’ STOR. SDE EEA, TRUE- 
TER, GUARDIAN b ~COMMIITEE, RECEIVER, 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY — usta ue Sut San oe prt rmance of all wach di: 


: . “4s All trust investments are ‘wand apart from the as- 
For Insurances on Lives avd Granting Annuities. sew ot the company. Income~ ae ! remitted. Interest 
NO. 517 CHESTNUT STREET. — on money deposits. Sak. ~—burgilar-proof vaults 
_—_ for rent 
LINDLEY SMYTH. President. WM. P HENRY, See and Treas, ait ae of its Vaults for the Prservation of WILLS of- 
z J fice-Pres’t. JOHN J. RC JEN, , E e gratuitous 

avis Fa it Ghee wee BROWN nine Gold and icer Plate, Deeds, Mortgages, etc., received for 

L Cc. CLEEMAXN. Ag istant Trust Ofiicer. saft-kecpi g under guarantee. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


This Compary furnishes ALL cele Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Negr Cost. It is PurELY Mutua t; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONSa nd a SuRPLUs of over Two 
AND A HautF MILuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8.STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN, 
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